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FOREWORD 


AULTY HABITS OF READING among high-school pupils represent no new 
phenomenon in secondary education. High-school instruction looking to 
the improvement and refinement of reading always has been needed. 
What is new is a growing awareness of the extent and character of high-school 
reading problems and an increasing demand that something be done about them. 

Among the forces which have focused attention on high-school reading prob- 
lems in recent years are (a) research efforts, which have yielded much specific 
information about the reading needs of high-school pupils; (b) the enrolment 
of larger proportions of elementary graduates in secondary schools than in 
former years, instead of only a small percentage of the more successful pupils; 
(c) extension of the sincere attempt to educate, rather than to eliminate, even 
the slowest learners; and (d) convincing pronouncements on the obligation 
of the high school for reading instruction by outstanding national committees 
and commissions. 

This bulletin, which reflects the rising tide of interest in high-school read- 
ing problems, has been prepared in response to numerous requests for help in 
meeting reading needs. It gives an overview of reading programs in secondary 
schools and reports classroom prccedures and devices that bear the stamp of 
successful practice. It should prove helpful to school administrators who are 
striving to extend and enrich reading programs. It should strengthen the class- 
room work of teachers who recognize their responsibility for reading instruc- 
tion but need practical suggestions on how to proceed. It offers valuable 
material for classes in teacher education, and for study groups, curriculum 
committees, and other agencies of in-service education. 

This issue of the RESEARCH BULLETIN is a natural supplement to “Better 
Reading Instruction: A Survey of Research and Successful Practise,’ which 
appeared in November 1935. It will be gratifying if its influence is somewhat 
comparable to that earlier report, which dealt entirely with reading instruc- 
tion in Grades I to VI. 


Wixiarp FE. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association 
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I. Reading: Every 


“When will I find time to teach these 
youngsters a few things about general science 
if first of all I have to teach them to read!” 
protests a high-school teacher of your acquaint- 
ance—altho perhaps you know him (or her) 
as a teacher of botany, geometry, history, lit- 
erature, or some other subject. 

Is this familiar lament valid? Should ele- 
mentary schools teach pupils to read and high 
schools devote all their energies to teaching 
“subjects”? One’s answer to these questions 
will depend upon his definition of reading, 
upon his understanding of what is invoived 
in “learning to read.”” Those who regard read- 
ing as an ability to be mastered once for all— 
similar to swimming, for example—logically 
will expect the elementary schools to teach 
pupils to read. Those who believe that reading 
is not a skill suddenly mastered, but a highly 
complex art involving many levels of pro- 
ficiency, will hold the high schools responsible 
for continued growth in reading on the part 


of their pupils. 





Point of View in This Bulletin 


All available evidence supports the second 
of these points of view. It has been demon- 
strated repeatedly in experimental studies that 
high-school students, students, and 
adults can improve their reading abilities re- 
markably, even those who are considered to 
have normal or better-than-average reading 
habits. Aside from certain fundamental habits, 
one does not merely “learn to read.” Instead, 
he learns to read material of a certain type 
and level of difficulty, with some specific de- 
gree of comprehension and appreciation. He 
may read well enough in one situation but be 
virtually illiterate when confronted with un- 
familiar material or when asked to interpret a 
passage in unaccustomed ways. Expertness in 
reading, like proficiency on a musical instru- 
ment, can be acquired only thru competent 
guidance and persistent, purposeful practice. 
Moreover, the competent reader, like the ac- 
complished musician, selects his materials with 
discrimination and good taste. 

Reading instruction at the high-school level 
is essentially a twofold problem: teaching pu- 
pils how to read and guiding them with respect 
to what to read. Neither of these achievements 


college 


Teacher’s Problem 


is perfected in the elementary school, even by 
superior students. The the reading 
habits and tastes of the pupils, the greater is 
the attention which obviously should be given 
to their reading needs. But, properly con- 
ceived, high-school reading instruction differs 
in amount and in intensity rather than in kind 
for handicapped and nonhandicapped pupils, 
respectively. 

In correcting and improving the reading 
skills of seriously retarded readers, separate re- 
medial classes, reading clinics, and special units 
of work often are essential. In improving read 
ing tastes, literature classes make a unique con 
tribution. But even the best provisions for 
remedial reading combined with the most effec 
tive work in literature classes represent only 
a portion of the total program. 

From this point of view reading problems 
at the high-school level are not chiefly the pre 
ventable ones, associated with inadequate or 
faulty instruction in Grades I to VI. Altho 
some preventive work thru improved elemen 
tary reading instruction can quite properly be 
the 


poorer 


encouraged, the larger responsibility of 
high school will remain essentially untouched 
by such efforts. In the developmental program, 
that is, in improving the reading habits and 
tastes of every pupil, there are responsibilities 
and opportunities for every high-school depart 
ment and every teacher. 


The Unique Reading Demands of 
High-School Work 


When pupils enter junior high school it is 
expected that they already will have estab 
lished reasonably correct fundamental reading 
habits. Quite frequently, when this goal has 
not yet been reached, supplementary training 
or reteaching is a legitimate and necessary part 
of the high school’s program. Even when the 
fundamental habits are well established, how- 
ever, secondary education demands a _ higher 
level of performance in various aspects of read- 
ing. Study habits and skills which have been 
entirely adequate in preparing the assignments 
of the elementary school suddenly lose their 
effectiveness as the entering high-school pupil 
is confronted with strange and difficult mate- 
rial and is asked to use reading for sorne 
wholly unfamiliar purpose. Among the changes 
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thus ushered in with the high-school period, 
the following demands seem especially signifi- 
cant: ! 

1. Greater depth of comprehension—real under- 


standing of what is read, not mere recognition and 
a vague impression of what is meant. 


2. Improved fact-getting technics—increased abil- 
ity to select the central idea; to get the gist; to 
“filter”; to discover specific facts pertinent to some 
question or problem; to summarize. 


3. Increased ability to read and follow directions. 

4. Increased ability to evaluate and appraise 
what is read, as to both accuracy and literary 
quality. 

5. Increased ability to organize ideas gained thru 
reading. 

6. Increased ability to remember and to apply 
ideas gained thru reading. 

7. Increased ability to relate what is read to pre- 
vious learnings and experiences. 


8. Greater ability to adjust reading habits to 
various reading situations—to the material being 
read; to the reader’s own purposes; and to the 
author’s purposes in writing. 

9. Greater fluency and effectiveness in oral 
reading. 

10. Greater independence in locating materials. 

11. More effective use of standard reference 
helps, such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, directo- 
ries, and yearbooks. 


12. Greater independence in attacking new words 
and strange concepts. 

13. An extended and enriched vocabulary. 

14. Growing mastery over sentences that are long 
and complex in structure. 

15. Increased power and span of concentration. 


16. Greater ability to make a correct, intelligible 
record or report on what is read. 


The Application of Reading in 
Study Situations 


Clearly implied in the foregoing list of read- 
ing needs is the responsibility of each high- 
school teacher to guide pupils in their applica- 
tion of reading skills in study situations. 
Neither reading instruction in elementary 
schools nor special reading instruction at the 
high-school level can assure the skilful use of 
reading skills in the preparation of various 
types of lesson assignments. Reading and study 





are not synonymous. Pupils neither acquir 
general reading situations all the specific s| 
required by various subjects nor do they ap, 
automatically in each study situation the hes 
reading procedures of which they are capab|; 
Various subjects call for the use of reading 
skills that are unique and sometimes fo: 
difference in the manner in which a sing! 
skill is applied. On this point agreement 
virtually complete, not only among those who 
cooperated in the investigation here reported 
but also in the recent literature on reading in 
struction. Representative of this widely «a 
cepted principle is the following statement: 


The teacher who fails to teach the particular 
reading skills needful for his particular subject jis 
as derelict in his duty as the one who fails to teach 
the subjectmatter itself.’ 


Therefore, whether or not it seems feasible 
or necessary for a teacher of mathematics, fo: 
example, to give much attention to the im 
provement of reading achievement as such, re- 
sponsibility for guidance in applying reading 
skills gives meaning to the phrase “every 
teacher a teacher of reading.” This type of 
guidance is needed not only by handicapped 
pupils but also by those who are average and 
superior. In fact, convincing evidence suggests 
that cultivation and refinement of the stud) 
habits of average and superior pupils is one of 
the most fruitful, if one of the most neglected, 
areas of high-school reading instruction. 

Frequently responsible for ineffective stud) 
habits on the part of high-school pupils, even 
those who have had satisfactory previous guid 
ance on how to study, are factors such as these: 

1. Lack of motivation on the part of the pupil, 
and absence for him of any clearly defined purposes 
which suggest the manner in which the reading 
should be done. As a result there is too much 
reliance upon a “single reading” which is often 
quite inadequate. 

2. Material that is too difficult from the stand- 
point of vocabulary, style, or organization; ma- 
terial that is too sketchy, too technical, or too much 
dependent on concepts and experiences foreign to 
the pupil’s background. This is alleged to be a 
prevailing weakness in high-school texts and refer- 
ences. 

3. Overcrowded courses, covering too many topics 
to permit adequate depth of understanding or satis- 
factory mastery of the important concepts. 


1 Adapted from: Gray, William S., editor. Reading in General Education. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education 
1940. Chapter 5, “Reading Problems in Content Fields,” p. 113-85. 1 Kerbow, A. L. “‘Reading Abilities Required of Junior High 
School Students.” Texas Outlook 23: 62-63; January 1939. § Also selected statements from teachers’ questionnaire reports obtained 


specifically for use in this bulletin. 


2 Bartlett, Hall. “Some Remedial Reading Procedures in the Social Studies.” Social Education 3: 458-62; October 1939 
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4, Vague assignments, such as: fa) “choose one 
of the five topics on p. 153; read all you can on it 
and take notes”; (b) “go to the library and look 
up references on ‘conservation’”; (c) “read the 
next ten pages and be prepared to the 
important points”; or (d) “study Chapter 9 for 


= 
tomorrow. 


discuss 


5. Inflexible assignments which fail to provide 
for individual differences in pupils’ interests, needs, 
and reading abilities. These tend to appear when 
teachers are unacquainted with pupil needs, poorly 
grounded in the psychology of learning, unfamiliar 
with the available materials, or unaware of the 


reading and study procedures which the assignment 
implies. 

6. An unfavorable environment in which to 
read and study at school, at home, or both. 


Purpose and Scope of This 
Investigation 


This bulletin seeks to create wider recog- 
nition of the fact that reading instruction is 
the problem of every high-school teacher and 
to offer practical help in meeting that responsi- 
bility. With these aims in view, there is pre- 
sented in the next section of this report a 
brief overview of reading programs as they 
are now organized and carried out in repre- 
sentative high schools. Later sections of the 
bulletin, derived from actual reports of suc- 
cessful practice and from the recent literature 
on reading instruction, offer definite sugges- 
tions on classroom procedure. 

A majority of the practices suggested in 
this bulletin are fully as applicable by teachers 
of science, mathematics, social studies, and 
other content fields as by teachers of English 
or separate classes in reading. For, if high 
schools are to assume the responsibility pre- 
viously outlined, there must be an end to the 


| 


popular fallacy that their obligation is fulfilled 
by a modicum of tutoring for a few seriously 
retarded readers. Instead, every teacher must 
be ready to give whatever guidance his pupils 
need with respect to (a) the improvement of 
(b) the application of 
reading to the purposes and materials of his 


basic reading skills, 


own field of instruction, and (c) good taste 
in selecting worthwhile materials. Because this 
report is concerned with the reading instruc- 
tion of all high-school teachers, with the total 
responsibility of the high school instead of 
some single phase of reading instruction, the 
treatment of different areas and problems is 
necessarily brief. 


Sources of Information 


This bulletin draws upon information from 
(a) the questionnaire replies of 2275 high- 
school principals; (b) questionnaire replies, 
reports, and illustrative materials supplied by 
320 teachers recommended as outstanding with 
their in (c) the 
questions, comments, and of 74 


teachers in training in summer-school classes; 


respect to work reading ; 


opinions 


and (d) recent articles, monographs, and books 
on high-school reading instruction. The report 
reflects as accurately as could be determined 
the major emphases, the valid and most sig- 
nificant and the most helpful 
classroom practices suggested in these various 


principles, 


sources. 

For a further explanation of procedure see 
Appendix B. Several classified lists of instruc- 
tional materials and references on methods of 
instruction, which should be particularly help- 
ful in developing effective every-teacher read- 
ing programs, are given in Appendix A. 





II. Current Programs of Reading Instruction 


This overview of reading instruction in 
presentday high schools is based quite largely 
on the questionnaire reports of high-school 
principals.' It portrays the interest now being 


shown in reading problems and indicates, in- 


broad outline, the provisions now being made 
for high-school reading instruction. 


The Reading Problem as Viewed 
by Principals 


Since the amount and general effectiveness 
of the reading instruction of a given school 
usually reflect the opinion of the principal as 
to the seriousness of reading needs, inquiry as 
to the gravity of the reading problem was 
the point of departure in the present study. 

In reply to the question; ““To what extent 
is the poor reading ability of pupils a problem 
in your school ?” 46 percent of the respondents 
reported that reading is one of the school’s 
most acute instructional problems; 52 percent, 
that reading is something of a problem, but 
is not regarded as particularly serious; and 2 
percent, that reading is not a problem in 
their schools. (See Table 3, Appendix B.) The 
percent of private-school principals reporting 
the existence of a serious reading problem was 
noticeably lower than the corresponding per- 
cent of public-school principals. Conversely, 
the absence of any reading problem was 
claimed for 13 percent of the private schools 
but for only 1 percent of the public schools. 

Altho this appraisal is merely a summary 
of opinion, not of objective facts, it leaves 
three convincing impressions: (a) that serious 
reading problems are exceedingly common in 
presentday high schools; (b) that high-school 
principals are awakening to the serious char- 
acter of these problems; and (c) that perhaps 
a considerable number of high-school prin- 
cipals still are unaware of the serious reading 
needs of the pupils in their schools. 

With respect to the third inference, nu- 
merous comments from the questionnaire re- 
ports of experienced teachers merit considera- 
tion. They were not speaking of this particular 
group of principals, to be sure, but time and 
again the question was raised, “How can prin- 
cipals and other administrative and supervisory 


officers be awakened to the fact that we have 
a reading problem, and, more difficult stj\| 
to a realization that the high schools are re 
sponsible for doing something about it?” 

From the teachers’ reports, too, come suy 
gestions of ways that have sometimes proved 
successful in arousing administrators’ interests: 
a teacher-initiated special class in reading 
which was so obviously beneficial that the 
work “sold itself” to the administration: 4 
testing program, which pointed unmistakably 
to reading needs; a teacher-initiated stud) 
group on reading problems to which principals 
and supervisors were invited; discussions in 
faculty meetings; individual conferences; and 
stimulation of the discussion of reading prob 
lems by parent-teacher groups. 


Interest in Reading Shown by 
High-School Teachers 


Genuine and widespread interest in reading 
on the part of teachers is found in relatively 
few schools at present, according to the data 
on this point supplied by high-school prin 
cipals. (Table 4, Appendix B.) Only one 
private school in five, and fewer than one pub 
lic high school in ten, reported that three 
fourths or more of their respective faculties 
are vitally interested in reading problems. 
According to the reports, general faculty in 
terest is somewhat more common among junio: 
high schools than among senior high schools 
or combined junior-senior schools. But near) 
a third of the junior high schools report that 
fewer than 25 percent of the teachers are con- 
cerned about the reading needs of pupils. 

Replies were received from 1644 schools in 
which less than half of the teachers are re- 
ported as being alert to reading problems. In 
these schools, such interest as exists is said to 
be concentrated chiefly in some one department 
or subject field (exclusive of special teachers 
of reading). This was true in 53 percent of 
the schools. In 7 percent of them, only the 
special teachers of reading are interested. In 
the remaining 40 percent, reading problems 
are being recognized and attacked by individual 
teachers here and there in various departments. 
Analyzing further, it appears that when in- 


1 An explanation of this inquiry, information about the replies received, and the tabulations referred to in parentheses thruout 
this section of the bulletin will be found in Appendix B. When other sources have been used, these are referred to either in 


the text or in footnote citations. 
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rerest in reading problems is identified with a 
particular high-school department, it is nearly 
always the English department that is alert 
+o reading needs. In the schools in which 
«ome department other than English was as- 
suming leadership with respect to reading, the 
departments named (according to frequency 
science, 







of mention) were: social studies, 
mathematics, and commerce. 
Principals of schools in which more than 
half of the teachers are giving special attention 
»o reading problems were asked to indicate 
how long such work has been under way. 
For purposes of summary, their replies were 
srouped according to type and size of school. 
Table 5, Appendix B.) Only one in five of 
the public schools and two in five of the 
private schools reported that their respective 
programs have been in progress five years or 
more. Well-established programs were reported 
relatively more often by junior than by senior 
high schools, and by large schools more often 
than by the smaller ones. In the data for 
public schools generally, and especially for 
smaller schools and for the senior and junior- 
senior high schools, there is the suggestion of 
a recent awakening on the part of teachers. 
One further indication of teacher interest, 
ind probably of interest on the part of prin- 
‘ipals as well, was provided by the inquiry to 
principals with respect to whether or not with- 
n the past five years the entire faculty has 
worked cooperatively on some phase of reading 
nstruction. Of the entire group of 2275 re- 
plies, 29 percent reported that one or more 
such all-faculty projects have been undertaken. 
The percents are about the same for public 
ind private schools and for schools of various 
sizes. Among the public high schools, how- 
ever, a recent all-faculty attack on some phase 
ot reading instruction was reported for 37 
percent of the junior high schools, as compared 
with 25 percent and 30 percent respectively 
of the senior and junior-senior high schools. 
In the comments of the teachers whose ques- 
tionnaire reports were used in this study, the 
problem of arousing more widespread and 
more vital teacher interest was frequently 
voiced. Some merely deplored the apathy which 
is all too general; some pointed to the need 
tor more attention to high-school reading in 

































_ *For a published description of such a conference see: 
English Journal 29: 835-37; December 1940 


5 For related data see: Blair, Glenn M 






14° 12, 16; April 1938. 






Dehl, 


‘‘Remedial-Reading Programs in Senior 
January 1941, § Thompson, Harry A. ‘‘The Status of Remedial and Corrective Reading in Montana Schools 
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pre service and in-service programs of teachet 
education ; some inquired for ways of awaken 
} 


ing an indifferent staff; and some told of what 


has been done in their schools to stimulate 
wider interest and more effective cooperation 
English teachers, especially, asked for ways 
of arousing other departments to a realization 
of their opportunities and responsibilities for 
the improvement of pupils’ reading habits. In 
addition to faculty meetings, study groups, 


demonstration lessons, 


supervisory bulletins, 
and other commonplace supervisory technics, 
the following procedures were cited as having 
been especially helpful in creating teacher in 
terest in high-school reading problems: (a 

a reading conference, with one or more reading 
experts brought in as leaders;? (b) a local 
teacher’s workshop on reading problems; (« 

the practice, followed by special reading (01 
English) teachers, of sending to each of the 
pupils’ other teachers an individual reading re 
port and a request for specific help with thei: 
reading problems; (d) consideration of read 
ing needs in a cooperative program of curricu 
lum revision; (e) a joint conference of ele 
mentary and high-school teachers; (f) guid 
ance given to teachers with respect to summer 
session courses and professional reading; and 
(g) re-examination of the school’s guidance 
program which involved, among other things 


an extensive testing program. 


Pupils Reached by Reading Instruction 


Among the 2275 high schools on which 
reports were received, approximately one in 
ten admits that virtually no pupil is given any 
systematic help in reading. Half of the schools 
claim to be doing something for the most 
seriously retarded readers—a few of the worst 
remedial cases. About 40 percent state that 
they give attention to the 
seriously handicapped, sometimes called the 


some also less 
“corrective cases” to distinguish them from the 
remedial group. Only one school in four re 
ports that every pupil is reached by at least 
some form of systematic help in reading. ‘Tak 
ing into account the inadequacy and imperfec 
tion which would be found in many of these 
commendable “attempts,” few would deny that 
present efforts should be definitely extended. 
Attack on the Reading Problem 


Kermit. ‘‘A Cooperative 


School Review 49: 32-41 
’ Montana Education 


High Schools.” 





Types of Provisions Made for 
Reading Instruction 


Agencies and channels—Reading clinics are 
operated in 6 percent of the high schools here 


represented; separate reading classes of a 
remedial or corrective nature, in 45 percent; 
and special instruction in reading given in 
the school library, in 16 percent. (‘Table 6, 
Appendix B.) Significantly, each of these 
provisions is proportionately more numerous 
among junior high schools than among senior 
and junior-senior high schools. Special atten- 
tion to reading instruction in at least some of 
the regular classes is claimed in 77 percent of 
the replies—about the same percent for high 
schools of every type. 

Size of school apparently is associated rather 
directly with the kinds of reading provisions 
made. (Table 6.) The larger the school the 
more likely it is to have a clinic or some form 
of special reading class. Special instruction in 
reading in the school library is given less often, 
however, in the larger schools than in those 
of moderate size. Also, the larger the school 
the smaller is the percent in which special 
attention to reading is given in regular classes. 
‘These facts should be accepted as a challenge 
by workers in the larger schools, a clear call 
to place pupil needs above departmental al- 
legiances and organizational routines. 

Grade level—In each type of secondary 
school the prevailing practice is to provide 
special instruction in separate reading classes 
for the entering students. Thus separate read- 
ing elasses are available at the seventh-grade 
level in 136 junior high schools, at the eighth- 
grade level in 101, and at the ninth-grade level 
in only 62. Similarly, separate reading classes 
for Grade IX are found in 283 senior high 
schools; for Grade X, in 252; for Grade XI, 
in 119; and for Grade XII, in only 81. 

Departmental affiliation — Approximately 
four-fifths of all the separate reading classes 
mentioned in the principals’ reports operate 
as integral parts of some regular high-school 
department. In junior high schools the per- 
cent is somewhat smaller, but even there 77 
percent are identified with some department. 
In schools having only the senior high-school 
grades, the percentage is considerably higher— 
92 percent. The larger the school, too, the 
more likely it is that its special reading classes 
will be identified with some department, the 


percents increasing from 72 for schools 
ing fewer than 100 pupils to 89 for 
with 1000 pupils or more. 

Wherever reading classes are orga 
within the framework of regular schoo! 
ments, the English department, in 
mately nine cases out of ten, is the 
which they are found. 

Curriculum status—In 79 percent of 
public high schools, pupils usually are assioy 
to special reading classes rather than enro| 
voluntarily; in 66 percent the work in readi 
is regarded as one of the students’ 
courses; and in 59 percent they receive c 
for their work in reading. (Table 7, Appendiy 
B.) Reading seems to occupy a recogniz: 
place in the high-school curriculum relatiy: 
more often in public than in private hie! 
schools and in larger schools relatively 
often than in the smaller ones. 

Frequency of class periods—In about ¢ 
out of five of the schools having separate classe: 
in reading the groups meet daily, or five tim: 
per week. The next most frequent arrang 
ment is two class meetings per week, but this 
schedule is followed in only 11 percent of ¢! 
schools represented. A few replies indicated 
as one might expect, that the classes meet on 
three, or four times per week or on irregul 
schedules. The larger the school the large: 
the proportion in which reading classes mee’ 
daily, reflecting the credit recognition and 
better established position of reading classes 
in the larger schools. 

Reading in regular classes—Principals wer 
asked to name any departments in their 1 
spective schools which, in their opinion, ha 
been unusually successful in giving attentir 
to reading needs in connection with regula 
classroom work. Among the 2275 replies th 
frequency of mention of the departments was 

. 1,602 
Social studies .... @ 871 
Natural science ............. 341 
Foreign language ... 265 
Mathematics ........ 228 
Commercial < Sas 167 


Practical arts ......... Loe 48 
Fine arts 23 


+ 


Principals also indicated which, if any, 0! 
four designated types of instructional practic 
were being used with outstanding success }) 
one or more teachers of regular content classes: 
(a) effective supervised study; (b) different: 
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ted assignments; (c) systematic provision of 
easy materials; and (d) cultivation of special 
reading skills required by the field of study. 
Table 8, Appendix B.) By and large, the 
‘unior high schools surpass the senior high 
schools in frequency of use of the foregoing 
sractices. A somewhat higher percent of pub 
ic than private high schools provide effective 
supervised study, difterentiated assignments, 
and suitable easy reading material for re- 


i 


tarded readers, but private schools more often 
cultivate the special reading skills required in 
the various subject fields. Classified by size of 
school, the reports indicate that effective super 
vised study in regular classes is relatively more 
common in the smaller schools; differentiated 
assignments and the provision of easy ma 
terials, in the larger ones. 

Regular testing programs—lIn the schools 
covered by this inquiry, reading tests are given 
regularly in relatively more of the private high 
schools than in public schools—47 percent and 
41 percent, respectively. Systematic testing 
programs in reading also are reported for 57 
percent of the junior high schools as compared 
with 37 percent of the senior high schools. 

Corresponding to the grade level with which 
separate reading classes most frequently are 
identified, reading tests are used most widely 
in Grade VII in junior high schools and in 
Grade LX in senior high schools. Autumn is 
the regular time for administering reading tests 
in 46 percent of the schools with systematic 
testing programs; midyear, in 20 percent; and 
the spring months, in 34 percent. 


Principals’ Evaluations of Present 
Reading Programs 


Principals’ ratings—Altho opinions as to 
the quality of schoolwork are but partially 
valid, it seemed worthwhile in this study 
to find out how well satisfied the high-school 
principals were with the provisions being made 
tor reading instruction in their 
schools. (Table 9, Appendix B.) 

From 2 to 9 percent rated their programs 
as outstanding, the highest percents of such 
ratings coming from private schools and from 
junior high schools. Relatively more principals 
ot private schools and junior high schools also 
rated their programs as “reasonably adequate, 
tho not outstanding,” and relatively fewer 
as “very poor; wholly inadequate.” Roughl; 
half of the ratings of principals in every group 


respective 
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indicated that current programs are ' 

merely a good beginning.” Size 

seemed to affect the appraisals ; the larger 

school the higher was the percent of favorable 

ratings and the lower the unfavorable ones 
Comparison of ratings with the provision 

The situation in 9] 


reading schools 
whose programs were rated “among the best’ 


made- 
was carefully compared with 570 programs 
rated Marked ditte: 
ences are apparent between the two groups. In 
with 


“wholly inadequate.” 


a majority of the schools outstanding 
reading programs, for example, more than half 
of the teachers are interested, and in a ma 
jority of them an all-faculty attack on some 
phase of reading has been made during the last 
five years. Similarly, much higher percents of 
these schools than of the group rated as wholly 
inadequate are reaching all the pupils; are 
using various channels, agencies, and devices 
in reading instruction; and are systematically 
using reading tests. (See Table 10, Appendix 
B.) 

Altho the 
were impressive, some of the most surprising 
and facts derived 


from the analysis were identified with certai: 


between the 


groups 


difterences 


perhaps most significant 
individual percents. For example, it was rathe: 
startling to find that 20 percent of the out 
standing programs are in schools where less 
than 25 percent of the teachers are interested 
in reading; that 20 percent of the programs 
are being carried on without the systemati: 
use of reading tests; that not one of the usual 
channels of reading instruction and none of 
the classroom procedures covered by the inquiry 
are used in as many as 90 percent of the out 
standing programs. Likewise, many of the 
percents obtained in this analysis were impres 
sive reminders of the fact that not even a high 
degree of faculty interest and participation, o1 
a program reaching all the pupils, or the estab 
lishment of clinics and special classes, or the 
use of any one instructional technic, or the 
regular administration of standardized tests 
is protection against mediocrity or inferior 
work. 

Even when allowance is made for differences 
of opinion and errors in judgment on the part 
of those who rated the programs, there remains 
the suggestion that effective reading instru: 
tion can be given within the framework of 
quite a variety of situations and by the use 
of various approaches and patterns. 





III. The Reading Needs of Individual Pupils 


The foundation of successful reading in- 
struction, whether in a reading clinic, in a 
separate reading class, or in some regular class- 
room, is adequate and accurate information 
about the pupil. The teacher needs to know 
not only the pupil’s general level of reading 
achievement but also his specific strengths and 
weaknesses, his attitudes and interests, his back- 
ground of experiences, and his personal and 
social adjustment. The more seriously the pupil 
is handicapped or the more his difficulties tend 
to be unique, the more exact and painstaking 
must be the study of his needs. Yet even in 
developmental work, which is concerned with 
continuous normal growth in reading for all 
the pupils, ‘“‘one must learn about the pupil be- 
fore he can teach him.” 

Consequently, the synthesis of classroom 
practice which constitutes the remainder of 
this bulletin begins with the consideration of 
individual pupil needs. This section of the 
report, in common with those to follow, is 
based quite largely on comments and definite 
suggestions derived from the questionnaire re- 
ports of experienced classroom teachers. These 
reports usually are summarized not in terms of 
frequencies or percents but thru representative 
comments which are quoted or paraphrased 
and thru descriptive or illustrative statements 
pertaining to specific practices.? 


Becoming Acquainted with Pupil Needs 


The use of standardized reading tests—The 
most obvious device for exploring pupil needs, 
and the one most frequently mentioned in the 
teachers’ reports, is the use of standardized 
reading tests. For satisfactory results, the re- 
ports point out, the tests must be selected care- 
fully in terms of the purposes they are expected 
to serve. In some cases a general survey test 
is needed, one which will merely indicate the 
level of reading achievement and help to iden- 
tify those in need of special attention. In other 
instances the teacher may wish to discover 
ability in some single phase of reading, or to 
explore the pupils’ interests, or perhaps to de- 
termine by means of a highly diagnostic test 


1 For further information as to procedures and sources see Appendix B. When sources other than the comments 


the exact nature and extent of some particu! 
handicap. Whatever the purpose, it should | 
clearly refiected in the tests that are used 

A practice strongly recommended by sevyera! 
teachers was that, except perhaps for an al! 
school survey, teachers themselves usual)\ 
should select, administer, and interpret read 
ing tests in order to gain maximum insigh: 
into the specific needs of their pupils. 

A question raised by several respondent: 
was, “How long after a reading test has been 
given can the teacher rely upon those test re 
sults?” Altho this would vary with the quality 
of the test being used—its dependability even 
at the time it is administered—intercorrelation 
studies suggest that “when a reading test 
is given early in the fall, teachers should ly 
able to use the scores thruout the school yea; 
with considerable confidence.” * In this cor 
nection, however, one of the repeated warnings 
of experienced teachers is pertinent; namely, 
that at no time should teachers place too much 
reliance on the results of any single test. As 
several teachers pointed out, tests not cau 
tiously and properly interpreted can distort 
and conceal the real needs of pupils and lead 
toward artificiality in classroom efforts. More 
over, valuable as reading tests are admitted 
to be, many teachers feel that they have been, 


and now often are, overemphasized. There 


was encountered more than once either 
pointed comment or the rhetorical question, 
“Aren’t we spending too much time testing 
and not enough time teaching reading?’ 
Teacher-made tests—A second device widel\ 
used to determine reading interests and needs 
is the teacher-made test. Such tests include a 
great variety of types, ranging all the wa) 
from brief informal quizzes to carefully di 
vised objective tests that sometimes are quite 
well standardized for use in a_ particular 
school system. Some teachers rely almost 
wholly upon their own tests of reading compre. 
hension, their own tests of ability to read and 
organize, their own interest inventories, and 
the like, rather than upon the available stand 
ardized forms. Other teachers use both, sup- 


of te 


respondents are used, these are mentioned either in the text or in footnote citations. : 
2 For sources of information about available reading tests at the high-school level see Appendix A. 
® Traxler, Arthur E. “One Reading Test Serves the Purpose.”’ Clearing House 14: 419-21; March 1940. 
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lementing the standardized tests with their 
wn as the situation seems to demand. 

{nalysis of oral reading errors—A third 
levice prominently recommended in the teach 
ers’ reports was to record and carefully analyze 
the pupils’ errors when reading orally. Most 
videly used in such analyses were Gray's 
‘randardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, altho 
nany teachers were using other passages and 


some cases were modifying the scoring pro- 
cedure slightly. Usually, however, 
same kinds of errors are recorded: gross mis 
pronunciations, omissions, substitutions, inser 


about the 


tions, repetitions, and partial mispronuncia 
tions. Oral reading, too, often reveals a speech 
dificulty, a faulty habit, or an unfortunate 
reading attitude that has not previously been 
noted. 

One report suggests the following method 
of finding out rather quickly a pupil’s approxi 
mate grade level in reading achievement. Select 
and keep at hand a well-graded series of read- 
ers. To test a pupil, begin with a selection 
from a book that he can easily read and have 
him read two or three pages. Disregard, for 
this purpose, small errors, watching only for 
words that plainly are new to the pupil and 
beyond his ability to handle successfully in 
this reading situation. Similarly, have him 
read from each higher book in the series until 
he begins to encounter about three unfamilia: 
words to the page. Then, according to the 
respondent, his grade level in reading will be 
approximately one grade below that of the 
ook which yielded the three new words per 
page. This method, altho obviously rather su- 
perficial, may prove useful for general ap- 
praisals. If considerable accuracy in rating is 
desired, more refined technics must be em- 
ployed. Moreover, even with carefully de- 
signed tests more than one type of material 
must be used. For, as research studies have 
shown, a pupil may have only fourth-grade 
ability to read science material altho he is at 
the sixth-grade level with social studies ma- 
terial, or vice versa.* 

Conferences with pupils— 
Friendly, informal conversation with pupils 
is another device rated highly by successful 
teachers. Before the appreciation of pupil needs 
can become functionally real, teachers and 


individual 


‘Witty, Paul, and Kopel, David. “The Use of Book-Lists 
Review 15: 167-69: May 1938. 
Bartlett, Hall. “But These Pupils Cannot Read.” 


Secondary 


pupils must become genuinely acquainted and 
must acquire confidence in one another. With 
large classes and heavy 
tends to become one of the most difficult and 


teaching loads this 


most neglected channels for determining pupil 
needs. 

Available records and reports 
have access 


Usually the 


teacher will have, or can to, a 
number of records and reports which are es 
sential to a clear understanding of pupil needs. 
Records of school attendance, behavior, school 
achievement, health records, test scores, and 
anecdotal records are among the types fre 
quently available. Since the pupil’s present 
status in reading is a product of all that has 
gone before, a careful study of “‘the record” 
is sometimes the only clue to some attitude o1 
habit that is vitally important to current teach 
ing efforts. For the same reason it is strongly 
recommended in the reports here under review 
that high-school teachers develop and main 
tain rather complete progress charts and other 
records, covering whatever instruction and 
guidance they give in reading. 
will be useful not only in the redirection and 


improvement of their own work but also to 


These records 


other teachers as the pupil moves on into a 
later grade. 

Observation—The teachers who supplied re 
ports for use in this bulletin stressed the fact 
that there is no substitute for alert, discrimi 
nating observation of pupils as they actually 
read, both silently and orally. No matter what 
tests are used, the teacher will 
be the one who knows how to detect pupils’ 
interests, abilities, and difficulties by seem- 
ingly casual but continuous observations.’ By 
about such 


resourceful 


this route comes information 
habits as lip movement during silent reading, 
continued of line markers and other 
“crutches,” and irregular eye movements 
ticularly inaccurate return sweeps from the 
end of one line to the beginning of the next. 
Also, thru informal observation the alert 
teacher soon knows what material the pupil 
can read with understanding and appreciation, 
the topics in which he is interested, his power 
of concentration, his rate of work, and the 


use 


par- 


degree of independence and initiative that can 
be expected of him in using reading in his 
schoolwork. Frequently, too, the teacher will 


and Tests in Guiding Children’s Reading Elementary English 


Education 7: 134-38; September 1938 
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observe evidences of fatigue, eye strain, im- 
perfect hearing, and personality maladjust- 
ments related to reading. 


Common Types and Symptoms of 
Reading Difficulties 


Reading difficulties are so numerous, so 
complex in nature, so interrelated, and so di- 
verse in origin that the following lists, in 
common with many which have preceded them, 
probably leave much to be desired by way of 
both logic and completeness. They will serve 
the intended purpose, however, if they help 
to direct the attention of even a few teachers 
to certain prevalent needs and symptoms of 
difficulty of which they are not already aware. 


Some Handicapped Readers the Teacher May 
Encounter ° 

1. The nonreader—Reads little or virtuaily none 
except under compulsion, altho he can read if 
necessary. 

2. The decipherer—Can read easy material, but 
can only decipher partial meaning from selections 
usually assigned to his grade. 


3. The slow but understanding reader—Compre- 
hends well but proceeds far too slowly. 


4. The slow and superficial reader—Recognizes 
words accurately altho rather slowly. Does not 
grasp the meaning of words when combined into 
sentences and paragraphs. 


5. The purposeless reader—Apparentiy reads 
with normal ease and momentary understanding, 
but because of lack of purpose fails to apply or to 
profit perceptibly from what is read. 


6. The literal-meaning reader—Can read satis- 
factorily except when he encounters symbolic or 
figurative language. 


7. The reader with single-track habits—His style 
of reading is so inflexible that he approaches every 
reading situation alike, regardless of type of mate- 
rial or the reason he is reading it. 


8. The reader with narrow-gauge interests—Can 
and does read on some one topic or in a particular 
field, but will read little or nothing else except by 
compulsion and reads with unsatisfactory compre- 
hension except in the chosen area. 


9. The semisilent reader—Pronounces each word 
to himself so that his silent reading is merely 
inaudible oral reading. 

10. The ineffective oral reader—Stumbles over 
the pronunciation of words of which he knows the 
meaning; or, perhaps, reads without expression. 


11. The rapid, superficial reader—Re 
words quickly, and so hurries along giving 
attention to meaning. 

12. The bookworm—Usually an efficient 
but, regardless of skill, spends too much tim, 
reading—to the detriment of health, vision, 
adjustment, and needed experiences with the wo 
of reality. 


Symptoms of Reading Handicaps Frequen:|, 
Observed‘ 


1. The pupil is eager to avoid reading, tur; 
to other activities on the slightest pretext. 


2. He will not concentrate long on reading, 
instead will squirm, daydream, or find other ¢! 
to do. 

3. The pupil’s facial expressions register apart 
or disgust when he is required to read. 


4. Oral comments by the pupil show that 
unfamiliar with the books and selections quite ¢ 
erally known by others of his age and grade 

5. The pupil’s lips move all or much of the « 
when he reads silently. 

6. One can see that the pupil’s eye-movement 
are quite irregular. 


7. The pupil often follows the line of print wit 
his finger, pencil, or some kind of line marke: 


8. He holds the book too close or too far ay 
from his eyes while reading. 


9. He squints and moves the book about as 
trying to get better light upon it. 


10. He is always one of the last to finish a read 
ing assignment. 


11. He is one of the first to finish reading 
can recall few ideas or facts given in the selectio 


12. He often asks for help with unfamiliar words 


13. He is unable to explain, or use correct!) 
an original sentence, a reasonable number of | 
words singled out for special study. 


14. He frequently misuses words in his ora! 
written expression. 


15. Oral comments and available records indi 


that the pupil has had a restricted environment ani 


a narrow range of experiences. 


16. Schooi records for earlier years indicat 
history of reading difficulties and perhaps of sch 
failures largely attributable to poor reading 


17. The pupil is extremely timid, or perhaps 
the show-off type, suggesting the possibility 
personality maladjustment which seeks to cov: 
or compensate for a reading handicap. 


18. In reading orally the pupil misprono 
many words; changes the meaning of what |s 


“ Adapted (with additions from other sources) from: McCallister, J. M. “Types of Reading Deficiencies in the > 
School and College.” Peabody Journal of Education 16: 212-20; November 1938. 

7 For another analysis of symptoms frequently noted see: Gray, William S., editor. Reading in General Education 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1940. Chapter 9, “Diagnosis and Remediation,’ p. 307-56. 
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inserting words: reads word by 


sul stituting or 


{ instead of by phrases; miscalls reversible 


yora 
vords, such as “was” and “saw”; ignores punctua- 


marks; disregards articles and connective 
words which are essential to the meaning; or stops 
elplessily when a strange word is encountered, 


vithout any method of attack upon it. 


19. When the pupil chooses something to read 
yithout guidance, he selects material poor in quality 


r at a grade level below his placement in school. 


»), The pupil shows, upon questioning, that he 
annot visualize from word pictures. 


21. He does not “get the point” of humorous pas 
bits of satire. 


sages oO 


22. He does not get the meaning of symbolic o1 


figurative expressions. 

23. He cannot interpret charts, maps, tables, and 
formulas. 

24. He is unable to use the index and table of 


ynttents in a book. 
25. He does not voluntarily consult dictionaries, 
encvelopedias, and other standard references. 


26. He is unable to skim a selection rapidly for 


specie information. 


27. He is upable to read and follow directions 


28. He 
tinguish the relative value of different sentences o1 


cannot select the central idea or dis 


paragraphs, 

29. In his recitations the pupil seldom or never 
rings in something from his own previous experi 
ence as related to what he has read. 

30. The pupil is deficient in spelling and in his 
ability to speak and write correctly. 

Further suggestions on the diagnosis of 
reading difficulties are given in section VI of 
this bulletin. 


Provisions for Individual Differences 


Discovery of pupil needs is a futile exercise, 
of course, except as it becomes the basis for 
mproved instruction. In some instances this 
may involve the creation of separate reading 
classes or clinics, the provision of special ma- 
terials and equipment, or perhaps the reorgani- 
zation of class groups or the revision of part 
it all of the school’s curriculum. But by and 


large, the paramount problem is that of regular 


classroom teachers whose task it is to provide 


for individual ditterences in readi 


large heterogeneous classes. 


aie 


Altho 


the questionnaire 


most oft procedures outline 


reports are familiar 


perienced teachers, the summary list 


follows may serve as a_ helpful remind 


Whether or not 1 


tioned in these items, 


eading is specifically men 
in each case the applica 
tion of the device in providing for ditterences 
in reading achievement can be readily inferred 


1. Separation of the entire class or section into 


two or smalle r, homogeneous groups 
Each 
works at 


of the time works independently while the t 


more more 
different 


different tasks, and at 


subgroup uses materials, perhaps 


wholly least part 
is giving direct guidance and instruction to anothe 
subgroup. 


2. Individual assignments and highly individua 


ized Fully 


by the so-called individual “pupil contracts 


instruction. used, this becomes teac} 


3. Extra and more specific guidance with 
to each assignment according to needs, fo: 
with reading difficulties. 


4. Differentiated assignments, even tho th: 
class works together on the same topic 
different 


activities, 


The various pupils read mate! 


engage in different according 


interests, abilities, and needs. 


5. Provision of a wide variety of mater 


each topic studied—material which varies in 
culty, in style, and in interest appeal. As one report 
declares, “We must begin where the pupil is and 
lead him on from that point even if it is only the 


second-grade level.” 


6. Provision of supplementary material and 
challenging activities and experiments for supe: 
students, thus promoting continuous growth i 


reading interests, tastes, and abilities 


7. Preliminary study and discussion of w 


concepts that are likely to be unfamiliar t 


students. 


8. Supervised study during regular class periods 


9. Use of part of the regular class periods for 


free reading, according to interests and abilities 


10. Extra tutoring and special homework exer 
cises for pupils who need and want special help. 
drill, the 


different pupils and groups working to overcome 


11. Provision of time for systematic 


their own respective weaknesses 


12. An thru which the 


readers in the class work with, and give 


arrangement superior 
guidance 


and help in reading and study to, the poorer readers 





IV. Appropriate Reading Materials 


In the opinion of those who cooperated in 
this study, the selection and provision of appro- 
priate reading material is one of the teacher's 
most baffling problems. An ample supply of 
suitable material, as well as attention to in- 
dividual pupil needs, is recognized as essential 
in all phases of reading instruction. But what 
material is available ? How can it be evaluated ? 
How can it be obtained ? 

Suggestions relating to these questions are 
given in the paragraphs which follow. Altho 
some of these suggestions are of special interest 
to teachers of separate reading classes, many 
apply to the selection and provision of appro- 
priate reading materials in connection with the 
work of regular classes. 


Basic Criteria for Reading Materials 


According to the reports of successful teach- 
ers, reading materials should be evaluated al- 
ways in terms of three fundamental questions: 

First, 1s the selection appropriate from the 
stand point of purpose? Does it contain essential 
ideas or facts, or present a desired point of 
view? Is the style of writing consistent with 
the intended instruction? With respect to 
points of emphasis and degree of detail, does 
the selection serve the intended purpose ? 

Second, Js the selection of interest to the 
pupils? Will they read it willingly, eagerly? 
Will it keep alive and stimulate their interest 
in further reading in the same area? 

Third, Is the selection appropriate from the 
standpoint of difficulty? Is it free from an 
objectionable number of strange words and 
unfamiliar concepts? Is the sentence struc- 
ture appropriate to the language maturity of 
the pupils? Is the content sufficiently close to 
the pupils’ previous experiences? One report 
counsels, “Never assign to retarded pupils 
materials which they already have tried and 
failed to read successfully.” 


Basic Texts and Workbooks 


In regular content classes the chief reading 
problem pertaining to textbooks seems to be 
that textbooks often, perhaps usually, are too 
difficult for pupils of less than average reading 


ability. Sometimes the difficulty arises 
from the use in the text of unfamilia; 
technical words. Sometimes the style of wr): 
ing is too complex, the organization 
sufficiently helpful, or perhaps too man, 
ferent facts and important 
crowded into the text to allow sufficien: 
planation. Teachers in all classes, theret«; 
must be alert for evidences of inability to 
assigned materials with reasonable ease 
understanding. 

As a corrective, the teachers’ reports su nila 
gest that (a) textbooks be selected caref\)| 
not only on the basis of content but also { 
their appropriateness in terms of reading diff V 
culty; (b) easier basic and supplementary tex:. 
be provided when the one regularly used 
beyond the level of some of the pupils: 
assistance be given with reading difficulties, 
needed, even when the text is not beyond ¢! 
level for appropriate use; and (d) if necessary point 
easy materials be supplied from sources othe: may 
than the available textbooks. 

The use of some basic reading text in se; 
rate reading classes finds endorsement in the th 
reports submitted by teachers of corrective and too m 
remedial reading. It is not only implied th: their 
indirect statements listing various texts 
telling how they are used but is also recon 
mended in several direct comments, pointing 
out that the use of basic materials is not ¢! 
badge of nonprogressive teaching, as some /ia 
been led to believe. 
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Magazines and Newspapers 
f New 


Several teachers have successfull) 
magazines or newspapers in improving readin: 
habits. Apparently they can be so used 
nearly all grade levels, altho the nature 
the work and the selection of the magazine 
to be used will depend on the maturit 
the pupils. In some instances magazines 
newspapers are used chiefly for free readin 
In others, the selections are used as practi 
materials to develop specific reading skills 
interests. Sometimes the work is introduc 
merely in “current events” periods. One 
the chief purposes of such instruction 


1On this point see especially: Curtis, Francis D. Investigations of Vocabulary in Textbooks of Sc ience for Se on dar 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938. 127 p. { Dolch, Edward W. “Fact Burden and Reading Difficulty.’’ Elementary Engl: 


16: 135-38; April 1939 
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prove the reading tastes of pupils—to cul- against the simplified classics. On the contrar) 
rivate the desire to read something more than — those who mentioned such material spoke, with 


the comics and sport pages of the daily paper out exception, of their potential value. 


ind magazine stories of better quality than Fortunately the teacher need not rely wholly 
those featuring blood-and-thunder action, du- on selections from the classics, on the so-called 
hious love affairs, or episodes of criminals. simplified classics, or on modern stories. The 


When suitable magazines could not be ob- well-balanced program will draw upon all 


tained thru regular channels as part of the three types 


chool’s regular equipment, some teachers have 
4 


gl hee 
obtained them thru pupils’ subscriptions and ; 

‘ ‘ Teacher-M : 
patrons’ donations. In one school each of the ade Materials 
teacher's 160 pupils contributed 25 cents to a 


, dame On occasion, some teachers rewrite in simpli 
fund used for magazine subscriptions for the tied form selections from regular class materials 
room. ¢ oT 

00 and from other sources. These are usually 


Use of the Classics mimeographed and used to supplement the eas\ 
Whether the practice material used to im published materials that are available.* 


prove reading should consist largely of sele« 
tions from the classics or of modern nonclassi Sources of Materials 


cal selections has been vigorously argued. Nor B “a 
, ' ecause of the large number of requests 
are the teachers who cooperated in this stud - ‘ ° 
iis ta Wiulr point of view. Severdl tor information about easy reading materials, 
ung Ss 4 "WwW. oeveral P ‘ 
pointed out that over-use of “modern” stories selections in which the vocabulary and sentence 
may result in pupils who are unfamiliar with “TTUcture are below the peneasalee: bevel, Appendix 
the old fables, adages, and poems. Said on A i list Of eas) materials and of book 
respondent : lists from which additional titles may be ob 
tained. For the most part these materials and 
I believe current materials stress ftime/y content 


too much, I know we must relate pupils’ reading t 
their experiences but, especially in materials for operating teachers. 


sources are derived from the reports of the co 


the retarded reader, the world before 1900 hardly Appendix A also carries lists of reading 


— texts, workbooks, how-to-study manuals, and 


Neither the foregoing criticism nor any other materials pertinent to the improvement 
similar one in the teachers’ reports was directed of reading instruction. 


* For published evaluations of various magazines in terms of pupil interest see: Brink, W. G. ‘“High-School Pupil 

Magazines and Newspapers.” School Review 48: 40-48: January 1940. { Eells, Walter C. “What Periodicals Do Schoo 
Prefer?”’ Wilson Bulletin for Librariams 12: 248-52; December 1937. 

On the newspaper reading of high-school pupils see: Fendrick, Paul. “Newspaper Reading Interests of High School 
College Students.’ Journal of Educational Research 34: 522-30; March 1941. { Grummette, Jesse Investigation ef the Reading 
Tastes and Habits of High School Students.’’ High Points 19: 5-10; December 1937. § Harvey, C. C., and Denton, C. F. ‘‘Use 
f Newspapers in Secondary Schools.’’ School Review 46: 196-201; March 1938 

8 Jacobs, L. B. ‘‘Capturing Adolescent Interests.’’ Nation’s Schools 23: 50; June 1939 

* Postel, H. H. ‘“‘The Effect of Adapting Reading Materials to Seriously Retarded Pupils.’’ Elementary School Journal 
536-40; March 1937. 
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Altho desirable reading habits are not es- 
tablished by cultivating one after another a 
series of independent skills, instruction often 
is focused rather directly on some selected 
phase of reading achievement. To be sure, any 
attempt to improve reading rate without proper 
attention to comprehension, or to improve com- 
prehension while ignoring vocabulary growth, 
is foredoomed to failure. But it may well be 
that, at a particular time, the chief emphasis 
in teaching should be upon better reading com- 
prehension, growth in vocabulary, or some 
other achievement more definite than the vague 
purpose of “improving reading ability.”’ 

Five important centers of teaching inter- 
est are considered in this section of the bulletin: 
ways of improving (a) reading interests and 
tastes, (b) comprehension, (c) vocabulary, (d) 
rate, and (e) oral reading. The interrelation- 
ships among them should be kept in mind as 
well as the manner in which these phases of 
reading instruction are related to pupil needs, 
suitable materials, and remedial instruction— 
problems discussed elsewhere in this report. 

The essential unity which should undergird 
the total program of high-school reading in- 
struction is implied in the respondents’ fre- 
quent references to, and general endorsement 
of, the integration of the language arts pro- 
gram. Several teachers expressed an interest in 
the closer integration of all language skills. 
The close relation between spelling and read- 
ing and also that between speech work and 
reading were frequently cited. With reference 
to the latter, one report says: “Ability to speak 
in an interesting, convincing manner is often 
a first step toward the emotional rehabilitation 
of a student who has had reading trouble.” 
The modified English courses, too, which were 
being taught by approximately one-fourth of 
the 320 teachers who cooperated in this study, 
are examples of some measure of integration 


V. Important Emphases in Classroom Practice 








1 See especially: Brink, William G. “Reading Interests of High School Pupils.” School Review 47: 613-21; October 


between reading and other language skil|,. | 
some cases the fusion is carried quite far, 
cific attention being given to reading, spelling 
language usage, speech, listening, and writing 
In view of the current interest in and expe, 

mentation with such courses, the integrat, 
language arts approach bids fair to become 

important emphasis in high-school instruct 

during the next few years. This will be p 
reason, however, for teachers outside the |.) 
guage arts area to slacken their efforts in cul: 
vating the effective use of reading in thei 
respective fields. Nor does it mean that sep. 
rate phases of reading instruction will lose 
their importance as centers of focal attention 


Improving Interests and Tastes 
in Reading 


Capitalizing on Pupils’ Known Interests 
Two principal sources of information 


reading interests are available: (a) the usus 
interests of pupils as revealed by research 


studies; and (b) the direct study of the 


specific interests of each pupil. 

In the direct study of pupil interests man 
teachers use some form of interest inventor) 
Other devices and procedures include individua 
teacher-pupil interviews in which interests a: 
explored; autobiographies; written or o: 
compositions on topics such as “Ten Year 
Hence,” “Things I Like,” “Books in \I\ 
Life,” “What I Would Do with $100,” 
“What I Would Do if Tomorrow Were 
Holiday”; pupil-made lists of books whi 
they have recently read or books they woul: 
like to read; hobby exhibits or fairs; and to 
low-up on the hints dropped by pupils in the: 
informal conversations with the teacher and 
with one another. To illustrate the last named 
procedure, one teacher found an_ interested 
reader for Gay Neck, when she heard a pu; | 


€ Cleary, F. D. “Why Children Read.”’ Wilson Bulletin 14: 119-26; October 1939. { Friedman, K. C., and Nemzek, ( 
“A Survey of Reading Interest Studies.” Education 57: 51-56; September 1936. { Kangley, Lucy. ‘‘Poetry Preferences 
Junior High School.” Teachers College Record 40: 358-59; January 1939. — McCullough, Connie. “What Is a Good B 
a Ninth-Grader?” English Journal 35: 381-87; May 1936. § Malchow, E. C. “Reading Interests of Junior High Schoo! P 
School Review 45: 175-85; March 1937. { Punke, H. H. “The Home and Adolescent Reading Interests.” School Revi: 
612-20; October 1937. § Royster, Salibelle. “Reading Tastes of Twelfth-Grade Pupils.” Education 56: 369-71; Februar 
{ Seegers, J. C. “A Study of Children’s Reading.”’ Elementary English Review 13: 251-54; November 1936. { Thorndike, R 
and Henry, F. A. “Differences in Reading Interests Related to Differences in Sex and Intelligence Level.’’ Elementary § 
Journal 40: 751-63; June 1940. { Wells, Ruth E. “A Study of Tastes in Humorous Literature among Pupils of Junior and S$ 
High Schools.” Journal of Educational Research 28: 81-91; October 1934. 

2 For thoro discussion of this procedure and sample of a widely used form see: Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David 


and the Educative Process. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1939. 374 p 
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congratulated by his classmates on 


e-winning pigeon. Similarly, Jack London's 
ks were readily placed with a boy who had 
obtained a new dog and aviation books 


th a builder of model airplanes. 


Creating an Interest in Self-Improvement 


Since pupil growth hinges in large measure 


the student’s desire to read, strong 


pon 


otives for reading must be provided. Not in 
frequently the teacher's chief problem is that 
t supplanting a thoro dislike for reading W ith 


me impelling motive. 
Successful teachers report that one of th 


( 
est ways to create an interest in self-improve 
yent in reading is to make the pupils aware of 
actual difficulties. Usually tests are given, 
lowed by individual teacher-pupil inter 
ews in which the teacher frankly tells the 
pupil the facts about his reading habits and 
eeds. Sometimes a graph of test scores or dis 
ission of difficulties encountered in an indi 
dual oral reading exercise is used to help the 
pupil understand the nature of his difficulties. 
lhe interview technic as a means of motivation 


Nei 


was mentioned in a great many of the teachers’ 
descriptive reports. Several teachers included 
the warning, however, that the interview must 
not lead the pupil to believe that he is “diffe: 
nt” or ‘defective’ but instead should empha 
ze the fact that nearly everyone finds some 
selections that are hard to read and that, with 
sufficient practice, this pupil can become a good 
eader. The improvement in other subjects 
which can be expected as a result of better 
reading habits should also be indicated. 

Other suggested ways of making pupils con 
cious of the importance of reading are: (a) 
have students find out about, and list, the read 
ng done by about ten persons in different occu 
ations; (b) get the class to name ten or twelve 
if the local citizens they admire most and have 
pupils find out how much they use reading; 
c) have pupils get circulation statistics from 
the public library; (d) have pupils list the 
reading they will need to do in the vocation 
they hope to enter; and (e) have each pupii 
n the class list several things which he thinks 
his classmates would enjoy learning more about 
thru reading. 

As the work proceeds, 


is 


“generous but not 
ndiscriminate praise”’ recommended as a 
sustaining motive. In the words of one 
port: “Use a positive, not a negative, approach. 


re 


| 


| nceourage puplis DV Lenerous praise, Tol 


ot them have had plenty of censure and 
crades already!’’ Progress charts, too, 
ommended as a means of keeping pupi! 


ested in self-improvement. 


Providing a Wealth of Reading Material 


Teachers who contributed to this study 
strongly recommend good classroom libraries, 


not as a substitute for a central school library 
but as a supplement to, or functional unit 
whatever library facilities are available 
pecial reading and English classes, espec 
in other classes as well, succes 
that 
to 

pupils make in reading. One report suggests 
one hundred volumes as the minimum numbet 


for a classroom library. Another emphasizes 


but often 


} 


classroom libt irl 


thei 


teachers report their 


largely account the improvement 


the importance of attractiveness of both th 
books and the display 
racks in which books are shelved. Many of 


themselves cases and 


the 
the classroom libraries mentioned in the teach 
ers’ reports are permanent collections, belong 
ing in the room. Others are loan collections, 
borrowed from the school or public library, 
thirty to fifty volumes at a time. Giving pupils 
large responsibility for the selection, care, dis 
play, and circulation of the books in such col 
lections is said to improve their attitudes to 
ward books and their interest in reading 

One teacher has a large personal collection 
of books suitable for her high-school classes. 
She has found that some pupils who respond 
to no other appeal like the idea of borrowing 
‘one of the teacher’s own books.”’ Other teach 
ers encourage pupils to lend books to one an 
other as this, too, adds to the attractiveness of 
the books exchanged. 

One teacher, who keeps a cumulative record 
with respect to all books read by her pupils, 
orders new and replacement volumes and se 
lects the books obtained in quantity from th« 
public library on the basis of this definite record 
of pupil interest. Another report calls attention 
pupils have in books in a se 


to the interest ries, 
in which they can follow favorite characters 
thru more than one set of episodes. Several re 
ports mention the possibility of obtaining inex 
pensive books that are quite satisfactory, often 
from five and ten cent stores. 

A few reports explained how the collection 
of books and current periodicals in their re 


spective classrooms are supplemented by se 
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lected magazine articles preserved in semi- 
permanent form.® Articles that pupils like are 
clipped from magazines, this being done in 
some cases by the pupils themselves. These are 
fastened into Manila folders and are indexed 
and filed in convenient form. One teacher has 
developed a collection which parallels in inter- 
est the textbook being used. The clipped articles 
are filed to correspond with the organization of 
the text. Another has made each article into a 
kind of individual “pupil contract,” with typed 
directions and a comprehension test. This 
unique and growing collection already has more 
than five hundred articles in it on a great 
variety of topics and with instructions and 
test exercises which give practice on many 
different aspects of silent reading. Still another 
teacher is using a similar idea, but instead 
of magazine articles is developing a set of 
clipped selections from discarded books. 


Choosing the Materials for “First Use” 

Experienced teachers declare that the suc- 
cess or failure of a teacher’s work in reading 
can often be traced to the material first intro- 
duced. No one type of material can be recom- 
mended but whatever is used should be selected 
with extreme care. One teacher of English has 
found it best to start with short, short stories 
or brief magazine articles. One uses the fiction 
section of such magazines as Young America. 
Some use short books; others use current-event 
selections in newspapers. One teacher of a 
group of slow-learning, adolescent boys found 
and made use of their interest in improving 
their “social manners.” Several social studies 
teachers have had good results from having 
pupils read on different topics and then engage 
in panel discussions. 


Free Reading 


Time and opportunity for free reading, as 
well as ample reading material, are essential 
parts of the wholesome reading environment. 
Many teachers have found it advisable to set 
aside for this purpose one period a week or 
part of a period each day. Sometimes the read- 
ing is done in the classroom} in other cases the 
class goes to the school or public library. “Free 
reading” does not imply the absence of helpful 


guidance by vhe teacher, the libraris 
both; it does mean that only suggestion, 
given, leaving pupils really free to mak. 
own selections.* The importance of fre: 
ing periods at school is described in one 
as follows: “Daily life often centers 
housework, the movies, the radio, and the { 
ily car. There is no time left in the 


neighborhood home for any kind of reading 


Specific Suggestions on Creating and Strength. 
ening Reading Interests 

An effective and widely used device js thy: 
of the teacher reading to the class. Sometime: 
this consists of selected bits from good 
books ; often it is done merely to give the py 
a genuinely happy experience; at othe: 
it is used to carry the class thru a rather diff 
cult section of a book which threatens to ; 
their interest in it. Perhaps most effective 
all is the situation in which the teacher’s ; 
ing carries the group into the very mids: 
an exciting episode just as the bell—untorty 
nately !—makes it necessary to leave off. 

Another highly recommended procedure 
the class discussion of books. These range 
the way from formal book reviews by teache 


or pupils to informal “book chats” by the 


entire class. The latter may center around 
one book which the whole group is readin 
or may take the form of a “Can-you-recon 
mend ?” session involving many books. A 1 
lated technic is the quiz contest about 

characters and episodes in the books which the 
pupils are being encouraged to read. Sti 
others are pupil book reviews in the scho 
paper and reports, also in the school pape: 

the outcome of a book “popularity contest. 

Dramatizations have proved effective 
arousing latent interests. “A part in a pla’ 
if only one line, helps to arouse interest 
reading,” declares one teacher. 

Having pupils read and make a_bookle' 
sometimes arouses interest. One class planned 
an imaginary trip and made individual boo! 
lets about it, using posters, timetables, 
lases, magazine articles, leaflets from trave 
agencies, and books about the intended ‘des 
tination.” Another made booklets about va: 
ous selected topics, using clippings, pictures 


8 For a published description of this technic see: Ferguson, E. C. “Magazine Meets Pupil Interest.’ English Jour 


829-30; December 1940. 


See also: Deighton, L. C. “Shall Reading Be Free?’’ Emglisk Journal 25: 399-402; May 1936. { LaGrone, N 
Reading.” Texas Outlook 21: 19-21; June 1937. { Ludenia, M. J. “Reading Just for Fun.” School Review 48: 165-07 
1940. { Schoonover, Ruth C. “The Negaunee Reading Experiment.’ English Journal 26: 527-35; September 1937 


cC 
ut 


{N 


M. R. “A Venture into Free Reading.’’ Ohio Schools 19: 328-29; October 1941. 
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statistical information, and their own written 
explanations and comments derived from 
reading. 

Maps and pictures are used to make reading 
tangible and real, especially when dealing with 
unfamiliar regions or with such topics as 
“The Santa Fe Trail.”” One teacher has found 
that pupils take more interest in the pictures 
if these are presented by means of a delinea- 
scope or opaque projector. Another teacher has 
made effective use of a large world map called 
the “Globe ‘Trotters’ Map.” As each pupil 
finishes a book that he likes, he places at the 
appropriate spot on the map a small piece of 
paper folded to represent a book 
about 44” x 1” in size. On each of the “‘covers” 
is printed “Have you read?” Inside, the title 
of the book and author are given. 

Various types of successful book displays are 
reported: (a) special tables for the works of 
a particular author, books on a given topic, or 
new books just received; (b) book covers at- 
tractively displayed on bulletin boards; (c) 
pupil sketches of important book characters, 
sometimes used also in “guess who’ contests; 
(d) book posters drawn by pupils; and (e) 
cartoon posters about books and _ libraries, 
for example, one in which a dwarf from Snow 
White declares that “Even Sneezy would be 
quiet in the Library.” 

One class, which was using the text Flying 
the Printways, made model airplanes and paste- 
board cut-outs each decorated to advertise a 
book. These were suspended in the classroom 
with wire or thread. A similar idea has been 
carried out at other times with boats. Clay- 
modeled designs may be used in such exhibits. 
In a class in business English, the pupils write 
advertisements and prepare sales talks on books. 
Often these sales talks are given in class to see 
how effective the pupils are as salesmen. The 
lessons in “selling” have really sold good books. 

Several teachers report that the book re- 
views in lay magazines are helpful, especially 
with the more mature students of average or 
superior reading ability. Useful, too, are the 
Improve-Your-Reading columns and _ special 
articles on reading and study that appear in 


miniature 


some magazines. 

Moving pictures may sometimes arouse in- 
terest in reading, especially silent films and 
films based on books appropriate for high-school 
readers. Favorable mention was made in one 
report of the film, ‘How Books Are Made.” 


One class, which had expressed dissatistac 
tion with the school’s reading lists, was chal 
lenged to develop their own. They compiled 
“101 Books Recommended for 11A Boys” 
“101 Books Recommended for 11A Girls,” lists 


reported to be much better than the ones they 


and 


displaced. A class of seniors developed a good 
list of books to be read during the first yea: 
after graduation. 

A librarian has 


a pupil’s comments about a 


+} 


devised a bookmark VW i} 


space tor 00k 
When pupils go to the library to browse, they 
find in the book pocket with the charging card 
of each book the best bookmark endorsement 
that the librarian has received. When a book 
is withdrawn, the charging card and bookmark 
are removed and a blank bookmark inserted 
When the book is finished the pupil writes his 
own comments about the book and return: 


th in the 


If his bookmark is considered better 
one formerly used, it stays in the book pocket 
as the book is returned to the shelf; if not, the 
one formerly used replaces it. Since the book 
mark endorsements are signed and dated, they 
constitute a form of special recognition. 

A related device is called a Junior Book 
Index. It was built by the pupils and is revised 
continuously with their help. As books are 
read, pupils turn in typed cards giving the 
author, title, publisher, and copyright date, 
together with three or four catchy sentences 
about the book. ‘The best card available on each 
book is kept in a special file open to all pupils 

Still a third variation of this plan is the use 
of a card for each book with space for a single 


brief comment by each of several readers 


Sample card: 


| 
} , . 
Lane, Let the Hurricane Roar 


Comment 


Pupil 


James B., An exciting story. I liked it 
Shirley 


Frank 


I did not like the ending. 
Lots of action. Brave characters 


One school has its own Book-of-the-Month 
Club, with the titles selected from the school’s 
library. Another has a reading club for superior 
readers, in which the reading of a book each 
week is required for membership in good stand 
ing. A third school has had Reading Mara 
thons. A fourth makes it a point to invite each 
vear one or more “real, live authors.” 
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Three general suggestions given in various 
reports may well conclude the foregoing illus- 
trations.” First, the teacher's own interests are 
important and will be imitated. “She should 
hold out the chance to read much as she would 
a plate of cake—as something that she likes 
and wishes to share with her friends.” Second, 
let pupils realize that not all books should be 
finished! If a book is too mature, too difficult, 
or not interesting to the pupil, there is no rea- 
son for him to muddle thru it. A practical rule 
is said to be, “Encourage the pupil to read to 
the end of Chapter III before deciding not to 
finish any given book; then if he still is not 
interested, let him put it aside.” Third, “Spring 
surprises! Replace antagonism with a desire to 
know what is coming next.” 


a 


Altho quantity and quality of reading tend 
to be correlated,® fortunate is the teacher who 
needs to give attention only to the former. 
Many teachers, perhaps the majority of them, 
are concerned about the disproportionate or 
exclusive use of “Big Little” books, comics, 
western stories, and mediocre materials gener- 
ally. ‘““What shall we do?” ask several in- 


quiries. “Shall we try to ban or regulate such 


materials, or must we tolerate them?” 

Among the teachers’ reports which dealt 
with this issue one point of view was virtually 
unanimous; namely, that tastes cannot be revo- 
lutionized over night. On the contrary, one 
must begin where the pupil is, even if that must 
be with comic strips. Only by beginning there, 
and working patiently and long, can the pupil 
be led to more worthy selections. Most reports 
questioned the advisability of attempted bans 
and regulations except under unusual circum- 
stances. 

Four suggestions were given for improving 
reading tastes: (a) use a selection which pupils 
already like, then follow it with one of better 
quality but having certain similarities; (b) 
precede each classic with the study of a modern 
story of related type; for example, use Halli- 
burton’s Glorious Adventure as the introduc- 
tion to the Odyssey; (c) cultivate understand- 
ing and appreciation, for lack of them often 
lies at the basis of poor taste; and (d) have 


pupils analyze the strong and weak point 
various selections, and they will soon begi; 
their own initiative to appraise materia] 
critically. j 


Evaluating Outside Reading 


Written or oral book reports have long 
the standard device for checking up on p 
outside reading. At their best such reports | 
been valuable exercises in literary criticism: 
their worst they have killed pupil interest 
reading and have erected a barrier betw: 
pupils and teachers. Convinced that book 
ports of the usual type do more harm th; 
good, some teachers have abandoned them 
together, save perhaps for a notation by 
pupil that he finished reading a certain boo 
on such and such a date. Others still ask fi 
some kind of report, but a brief and 
simple one. 

In defense of the more extreme position 0: 
teacher says: “The best thing I did this \ 
was to abolish all forms of book reports, say; 
for a 4” x 6” card for each child on which | 
listed the titles of the books he read and thy 
dates when he completed them. Pupils told o: 
another about their books and talked informal! 
about their reading enough to indicate that th 
books were being read.” 

Many of the interest-getting devices « 
scribed in earlier paragraphs would also pr 
vide clues as to the extent and quality of 
pupils’ outside reading. Other innovating pra 
tices were: (a) having pupils design and w 
up original book jackets, which requires famili 
arity with the book; (b) having pupils develop 
maps when reading travel books; (c) dividing 
the class into teams and keeping a record of 
outside reading in the form of a football chart 
on which each pupil gains ten yards by reading 
a book; (d) having pupils pretend that the 
are some character in a book and write up thei: 
most exciting adventure; (e) having a pup! 
who has read a book about some distant plac 
pretend that he is a world traveler, just 
turned, ready to answer the questions of his 
classmates, who in this case are “reporters” 
interviewing him; and (f) if two or more 
pupils have read the same book, let them que: 
tion each other, or carry on a_ roundtable 
for the rect of the class. 


* For further help see the following research study which still is unique in its class: Rasche, William F. ‘Methods En 


to Stimulate Interest in Reading.’’ School Review 37: 29-36, 124-31, 204-14, and 293-303; January-April, 1929. 
“Pond, F. L. “A Qualitative and Quantitative Appraisal of Reading Experiences.’’ Journal of Educational Resear / 


241-52: December 1939. 
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Various published helps are available fo: 
as well as 


keeping records of outside reading * 
standardized check tests on widely used books. 
In any event the observation is undoubtedly 
sound that “there is no substitute for firsthand 
knowledge of books on the part of the teacher. 
An hour spent by the teacher in reading the 
hooks she expects the pupils to read may be 
quite as valuable to them as the same time 


spent in grading their papers.” 


Cooperative Effort in Improving Interests 
Neither the of 
classes nor the English teachers should be left 
with the whole task of improving reading inte 
ests and tastes. The problem is large enough 
and important enough to require the help of 
every teacher. Parents and librarians, too, are 
valuable allies. Several teachers of special read 
ing classes reported that periodically they send 
rather complete information on reading habits, 


teachers special reading 


together with recommendations for helpful 
guidance and supervision, to each teacher of all 
their pupils. One teacher also sends a letter to 
the parents of each pupil, explaining his needs 
and asking them to cooperate in certain ways 

often by seeing to it that the pupil has at least 
thirty minutes a day for quiet free reading. 
A booklist of 150 titles and a form for a re 
turn note are enclosed with the letter. The 
response to this procedure has been excellent. 

Librarians have a strategic opportunity to 
discover faulty reading habits, to observe exist- 
ing reading interests and tastes, and so to give 
helpful guidance.® The interest appeal and 
quality of the books in the library, the attrac 
tiveness of the displays, the accessibility of ma- 
terials, and a prevailing atmosphere of friend]; 
welcome for the pupils are other factors which 
help to determine reading interests. 

One promising technic in teacher-librarian 
cooperation is the use of a library 
on which the teacher gives the librarian help 
ful leads about the pupil thru code numbers 


“admit slip” 


Reading Guidance Book. Syracuse, N. \ 


* Newton, H. C : 
Rowena. Student’s Reading Report 


utside reading.) § Keyes, 
Noble, 1939, 48 p 

®* Moe, Maurice W. Tie Moe Book Tests 
heck tests, each set covering 100 books.) 

® For discussion of the place of the library ir 
Education. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
School Librarian and Remedial Reading.”’ Wilson B 
Reading Program.”’ Peabody Journal of Education 16 
Studying Corrective Reading and Library Service 
Nebr.: State Department of Public Instruction, 1941. p. 54-7 

See especially: Harrison, M. Lucille. ‘Reading 

; November 1938. { Woody, Clifford Attempts at 

vement in Reading Peabody Journal of Education 16 
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and letters. For example, an admit 


carry, in addition to the usual items, 
1009 R 1210 A 


To the librarian this means: “Charles has 
IQ of 109; he has come from Mr. Ramey’ 


science class; his reading age is 12 vears 10 


months, according to the standardized test 


given at the time school opened this fall ; he 


interested in aviation.”’ Equipped with this 

knowledge, the librarian is in a better position 

to help the pupil and will, in turn, report back 

to the teacher any significant observation about 
ss 


j 
WOrary. 


his reading activities while in the 


Improving Comprehension in Reading 
Reading Readiness at the High-School Level 


High-school pupils often are handicapped 
trying to read and understand their textbooks 
and reference materials by deficiencies quite 
similar to the lack of readiness commonly ass 
ciated with beginning reading.’® According 
the teachers who participated in this stud 
development of readiness to read the materia 
appropriate to their age and grade level is fre 
quently the major step needed to improve com 
prehension. Particularly is this true in the case 
of pupils from foreign-language homes and 
those who have had a sheltered or greatly re 
stricted environment. Corrective teaching fo: 
(a) 


(b) improving the pupils’ lan 


such pupils involves: developing man) 


new concepts; 


habits; (c) extending the range and 


guage 
accuracy of the pupils’ vocabulary; (d) culti 
vating familiarity with the literary and cul 
tural background assumed to be the common 
heritage of pupils of that age and grade; 


stimulating more grown-up interests, when 


pupils have been slow to mature physically, 
mentally, or emotionally; (f) helping pupi 
to understand more complex language forms 
themselves use; re 


which they 


leading pupils to d 


than those 


and more \ 


1 reading instruct 


194 (Chapter 

448: March 1 

November 1938 
The Nebraska 


at 








purposes for their reading; and (h) helping 
pupils to understand the organization of selec- 
tions more difficult and complex than those 
used in earlier grades. Strongly emphasized in 
the teachers’ reports was the fact that average 
and superior readers as well as the handicapped 
need help from time to time, in one or another 
of the foregoing ways, and that “every teacher 
should assume responsibility for developing 
readiness to read the materials used in con- 
nection with his classes.” 


Frequent Difficulties in Comprehension 


The following list of comprehension diff- 
culties includes those mentioned prominently 
in the teachers’ reports. There is no significance 
to the order in which the items are listed. 

1. The pupil regards “word calling” as synony- 
mous with reading and so devotes himself to recog- 
nizing and pronouncing words rather than to getting 
the author’s ideas. 

2. The pupil does not read for a specific, well- 
defined purpose—with the result that he gets very 
little benefit from what is read. 

3. He cannot distinguish the central idea from 
details, 

4. He cannot sense the author’s purpose. 

5. He does not follow the author’s organization. 

6. He encounters so many strange words that the 
passage means little to him. 

7. Ideas are introduced which are entirely out- 
side the pupil’s experience. 

8. The pupil fails to relate what he reads to the 
experiences which he has had. 

9. He is bothered by the complexity of the sen- 
tences used. 

10. He does not visualize the situations described 
with word pictures, 

11. He does not understand figurative expres- 
sions and subtle meanings used by the author. 


12. He cannot locate, master, and apply to a given 
topic or problem the pertinent information contained 
in a selection. 


13. He cannot weigh evidence and draw valid 
inferences and conclusions. 


14. The pupil cannot interpret special materials 
such as graphs, tables, maps, and diagrams. 


Practices Used in Improving Comprehension 


In the teachers’ reports which dealt especially 
with improving comprehension much was said 
about giving practice on whatever phase of 


comprehension is inadequate. In other w. 
instruction must be directed at specific wea! 
nesses such as those previously enumerated, no: 
at improvement of a “general comprehensjo) 
ability” which apparently does not exist. 

Three points were emphasized as correct 
for “word calling”: first, be sure that the pu 
recognizes and accepts a genuine purpose {, 
reading before he sets to work; second, hold 
him responsible for satisfactory understanding 
and the recall of the ideas and facts that he 
should have retained ; and, third, give sufficien: 
vocabulary drill so that the pupil can devote 
less attention to mere word recognition. 

A favorite device in improving comprehe: 
sion is the practice drill in finding the centra 
thought of paragraphs or longer selections 
Sometimes the search is for topic sentences 
sometimes pupils try to restate the main ideas 
as well as possible in their own words; at othe: 
times the emphasis is on finding all the main 
ideas as quickly as possible. Occasionally the 
exercise is concerned with getting the main 
idea in rather long, involved sentences. On: 
social studies teacher has had good results from 
having pupils first read the section and para 
graph headings in the chapter assigned, then r; 
to answer the questions which follow it. With 
this “author’s outline” and these questions in 
mind, their actual reading is said to be more 
efficient. 

The development of original outlines 
another recommended device which gives th: 
reader fuller understanding of the authors 
organization and results in greater ability 
see the relation between his own purposes and 
the ideas gained thru reading.’ The teachers 
do not agree as to the advisability of having 
pupils underscore important ideas in thei 
books as they read. Some encourage this as an 
aid to comprehension. Others discourage it as 
an unnecessary “crutch” and a_ potential 
troublesome habit. 

Note taking, other than outline notes, 
another widely used device. One teacher en 
courages the use of 3” x 5” cards or pads wit! 
correct bibliographical citations on each note. 

Many teachers have found that headline 
writing is an aid to comprehension. Several 
newspaper items are clipped for use in the 
class. Each headline and item is numbered, 
using the same numeral, then the headlines 


4 See also: Barton, William A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. Contributions to Education, No. 411. New York: Teaches 


College, Columbia University, 1930. 115 p. 
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are removed and filed. During the class period 
the items are passed around and each pupil 
writes a headline for each item. The pupils’ 
headlines are then compared with the actual 
headlines which were removed. A related plan 
; to pass around clipped items, without head- 
lines, having the pupils indicate whether each 
one is a feature article, editorial, news item, 
or advertisement. Another teacher has the class 
read selected newspaper headlines, discuss their 
meaning, predict as well as they can the con- 
tent of the article, and then read to verify or 
correct their interpretations. In still another 
class, rotating committees report to the class 
daily the most important news, sports event, 
cartoon, and editorial which they can find. This 
has led to many interesting collections and 
scrapbooks, 

Two reports suggest the use of practice exer- 
cises in which pupils learn to identify the 
author’s style by classifying the selections into 
such categories as question-and-answer ; state 
ment of opinion ; statement of a problem, with 
or without a suggested solution; comparison ; 
contrast; description; narration; explanation; 
or imagination. 

Requiring pupils to use lesson sheets as a 
guide in preparing all assignments and placing 
detailed class instructions on the blackboard 
are ways in which teachers often give practice 
in reading to follow directions. One instructor 
also uses as practice material a number of the 
standard forms available in the community, 
such as forms used by the post office and the 
local banks, legal forms, insurance forms, tax 
blanks, school registration forms, and applica 
tion forms from employment offices. 

Several teachers have pupils formulate com 
prehension questions about what they have 
read. In devising these questions, pupils often 
clear their own thinking. One teacher some- 
times has answer-down contests conducted very 
much like a spelling bee. Both devices help 
pupils to note significant details. 

Several mathematics teachers told of the 
stress which they place on the careful, ana- 
lytical reading of problems. In one class the 
pupils are taught first to locate and clear up 
the meaning of any unfamiliar word. Second, 


2 For additional specific suggestions on classroom procedure, see: Webb, Holmes 
Texas Outlook 24: 45-46; June 1940. 
8 For an explanation of the semantic approach and further discussion of procedures, see: Gray, William S., editor. Recent 
Trends in Reading. Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 49. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. p. 16-25 


* Gray, William S., editor. Reading in General Education. Washington, D. C 


they must decide the exact question to be 
answered or outcome to be achieved. Next, 
they find and list the facts given. Finally, they 
consider the relationships and processes neces 
sary for the solution of the problem. Another 
mathematics teacher spends considerable time 
with exercises which require the pupils t 
change verbal phrases into algebraic expressions : 
for example, “the line AB is bisected at point 
Cm changed to “AC = BC”: or, “‘a certain 
number is increased by four’ becomes “x -+- 4.” 
Better imagery is cultivated in several classes 
by having pupils write or give orally the most 
vivid picture they can recall from a book o1 
selection read. In other cases pupils vie with 
one another in locating passages that suggest 
mental pictures. Other classes search for ex 
pressions which call up sensations other than 
“sight,” in other words, descriptions which rely 
upon the sense of sound, touch, taste, or smell. 
One report mentions the use of association 
drills, in which pupils try to suggest as man) 
additional words as possible which might have 
been used accurately in a given passage. 
Exercises in paraphrasing are reported to 
have great value in improving comprehension, 
as are also skimming to locate specific facts, 
telling of actual experiences related to those 
read about, discussion of the meaning of figura 
tive language, stating inferences and conclusions 
based upon what is read, and oral reading fol 
lowed by a discussion of the meaning. 


The Semantic Approach to Reading 
Comprehension 


Several teachers inquired about the proper 
place of semantics in high-school reading in 
struction, but relatively few of them spoke 
with assurance as to what should be done. 
A few reports told of the helpful use of précis 
writing, which is only one of many procedures 
used by the semanticists. A few also described 
their work in careful sentence analysis, in 
studying shades of word meaning according to 
the context setting, in ferreting out obscure 
meaning, and in the elaboration of what is 
read by “reading between the lines.”” Thus it is 
apparent that the semantic influence is finding 
its way into the high-school reading program ; 


Remedial Reading’ in Secondary Schoo 


American Council on Education, 1940. Chapter 


4, p. 77-112. 1 Dix, John P. “Semantics Applied in Civic Instruction in Junior High School.’’ Social Studies 30: 303-305 


November 1935, 
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but, if these reports are typical, the intensive 
study of meaning is being kept within rather 
strict limits. Even those who reported some use 
of a semantic approach were, for the most part, 
emphatic in saying that it must not be allowed 
to displace extensive reading. 


Vocabulary Building 


The Vocabulary Needs of High-School Pupils 

The 320 reports of successful classroom 
practice carried many references to vocabulary 
problems and to the procedures used in attack- 
ing them. Such phrases as “tremendous vocab- 
ulary handicap” and “deplorable vocabulary 
deficiency” were used repeatedly. As to the 
specific phases of vocabulary building which 
should receive attention at the high-school 
level, the following seem especially significant : 

1. Recognition and understanding of the general 
meaning of a stock of words appropriate to the 
student’s age and grade, and continuous growth in 
acquiring new sight words. 

2. Knowledge of the meaning of technical words 
in each field of study. 

3. Ability to discriminate between words that are 
quite similar in appearance. 

4. Ability to select the correct meaning of a word 
which has more than one meaning according to the 
context in which it appears. 

5. Ability to distinguish shades of meanings for 
words that are related but not synonymous. 

6. Ability to sense the figurative use of words 
and to interpret figurative meanings. 

7. Skill in attacking unfamiliar words to deter- 
mine their pronunciation or meaning, or both. This 
implies: (a) appropriate phonetic knowledge and 
skill, (b) ability to divide words into syllables, 
(c) command of common prefixes, suffixes, and root 
words, and (d) ability to use the context as a clue 
to the pronunciation and meaning of new words. 


8. Independent use of the dictionary in learning 
the pronunciation and meaning of unfamiliar words. 


9. Habit of using newly acquired words in the 
student's own written and oral expression. 


Most of the foregoing emphases are quite 
as appropriate with groups having average or 
superior reading ability as with classes of re- 
tarded readers. Different groups will begin at 


different points and master different 
but by and large the same areas of vocal) 
growth are involved. 


Systematic vs. Incidental Word Study 
Systematic, direct teaching of words 
word meanings, varying in amount with ¢! 
needs of the groups concerned, was strony! 
recommended in the teachers’ reports. [1 

dental word study was considered impor 

but most of the respondents seemed to fee! 
that in addition to this there should be sep, 
rate periods, or parts of periods, for direc 
vocabulary study. Apparently the favorite pro 
cedure in regular classes is to have a period 
for word analysis before pupils turn to a ney 
assignment or new area of study. For hand 


capped readers additional work, sometimes no: 
definitely correlated with their regular class 


work, is also carried out. 


Phonetic Training 


The phase of vocabulary work discussed 


more frequently than any other was phonetic 
training. More than a score of teachers ex 


pressed in their reports a desire to know more 
about teaching phonics: what phonetic dril! 
to give; when it should be given; how to make 


the work effective. Even more of the teachers 
reports referred to phonetic training as an in 
portant part of their work in reading instruc 


tion. Three causes of the widespread lack ot 
phonetic ability on the part of pupils were 
cited: discontinuance of, or underemphasis 


upon, phonetic instruction in  elementar 


schools during recent years; disproportionate 


emphasis upon silent reading and lack of sut 
ficient practice in oral reading; and the inade 
quacy, for attacking the difficult words en 


countered at the high-school level, of the 


phonetic training usually given in the lowe 
elementary grades, which is based largely o: 
short, simple words."* 


The actual technics described by high-schoo! 


teachers were those long familiar at the ele 


mentary level—teaching the sounds of ind 


vidual letters and diphthongs ; common init 
sounds and word endings; the blending 
letter sounds; accent; and_ syllabication 


™ See also: Dolch, Edward W. “Phonics and Polysyllables."’ Elementary English Review 15: 120-24; April 1938 

® For specific suggestions on teaching phonics, see: Spache, George. ‘‘A Phonics Manual for Primary and Remedial Teach: 
Elementary English Review 16: 147-50, 156, and 191-98; April and May 1939. § National Education Association, Research Div 
“Better Reading Instruction.’ Research Bulletin 13: 285-86; November 1935. { Also see almost any professional book on met! 
of teaching reading in the primary grades, such as, Stone, C. R. Better Primary Reading. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster Pub 


Co., 1936. p. 399-449. 
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leaching pupils to divide words 
bles was being stressed more than any 


P ngle phase ot phonetic instruction. 


Specific Ways of Building Vocabulary 


Study of prefixes, suffixes, and root word 


was mentioned favorably and often by thos 
eporting. In some cases this is carried farther, 
+o include etymology and the relation of Eng 
lish words to those in other languages. It is 
pointed out that the desirability of work of 
this type must be judged in terms of the inte: 
ests, abilities, and language experiences of the 
pupils. 

A widely 


ange of pupils’ vocabularies is to have each 


used technic for increasing th 
pupil keep a “word book.” In this he lists the 
new words encountered, together with thei 
meanings, and uses this book for reference and 
review. A variation of this plan is a 
lary card file.”” Each new word is placed on 


“vocabu 


card and, on the reverse side, the pupil writes 
one or more common meanings and an original 
sentence using the word correctly. Pupils test 
themselves and give tests to one another with 
these cards. When a word seems thoroly mas 
file. 


can be 


tered it can be placed in the “inactive” 
Words missed in going thru the set 
thrown out for special study. 

Word meanings are taught in a few class¢ 
by a procedure patterned after a widely used 
Monday of 
each week twenty selected words, or some 
other definite number, are listed for 
Tuesday the words are defined; Wednesday 


plan of teaching spelling. On 
study ; 


they are used in sentences; Thursday pupils 
are expected to do whatever review is neces 
sary; and Friday a test is given. 

Flash card drills, matching exercises invol\ 
ing words and definitions, vocabulary work 
books, and of course class discussions of word 
meanings were frequently mentioned in the 
teachers’ reports. Often such exercises pre 
cede silent reading by the pupils and involve 
words from the assigned materials. Teachers 
of subjects having a technical vocabulary usu- 
ally feature technical words in such drill exer 
cises. In class discussions it was recommended 
that pupils give careful attention to the con 
text and that they be encouraged to recall 
latent knowledge and potentially helpful asso 
clations from their own experiences. 


“ The respondent has published a description of this te 
es.” High Points 23: 75-76; May 1941. 





One teacher, who uses flash cards to: 
irv drill, varies the usual routine by 
ping these cards into a box, then havi 


pupil draw one out and call on someone else 
The 


the next 


reward for 


success Is Grawll 


the one who 


define it. 
word and choosing 
to denne it. 

Bingo” has been used succe 
The cards are 


words-to-be-learned instead ot 


“Vocabulary 
fully in at 
with 


least one school." 
set up 
these words as a 
When any 
pupil gets a row covered he calls out “Bingo 

Dut 


row before he 


1 | 
numbers. Players Covel 


leader draws and calls them out. 


must define correctly every word 
is declared the winner. 
One teacher has each pupil classify a 
which the 


Lhe 


pronounce 


of Words on a “target chart,” on 


outer ring means “entirely unknown.”’ 


next ring means that the pupil can 
it but does not know its meaning, or vice ve1 


the next, that he is not troubled by it in re 


ing but could not use it himself; and the 
inner ring, that he could use it correctly 


written sentence. The center, or “bull's eve,”’ 
means that the pupil uses this word in his own 
oral expression. After classifying a series o 
words, pupils try to move them nearer to th 
bull’s-eye position. 

One teacher conducts “word-meaning be: 
on the pattern of spelling bees. Another uses 
crossword puzzles in definite class exercise 
Still 


from other words and in deriving the meanin 


another has contests in making word 
of difficult, polysyllabic words from smalle: 
known words within them. In one class, defini 
tions are given either by the teacher or by one 
of the pupils, and members of the class try to 
select the word defined. In another class the 
pupils give synonyms, or sometimes antonyn 

for a series of selected words. The vocabulary 
tests used in one class require pupils to define 
the test words, show by markings how to pro 
nounce them, and use them in sentences. Extra 
credit is given in one school for bringing in 
newspaper clippings using the vocabulary 
words studied in class. Another teacher reports 
excellent results from an exercise in which the 
pupils list some one type of interesting words 
encountered in a selection, sometimes the beau 
tiful 


technical terms, o1 


words; at other times, the homonyms, 
the unusual, new, obsolete, 
or “expressively-accurate” words. 


r Remedial Re 


See: Feldman, G. B. “Vocabulary Bingo f¢ 





‘To emphasize the use of words, one teacher 
has pupils listen to, and give examples of, the 
superior diction of some of the better radio 
announcers. Another places a list of words on 
the board and allows small groups of pupils 
to take turns at informal conversation, using 
the words as often as possible when they can 
do so appropriately and accurately. Still an- 
other related device is to have a pupil tell a 
story in which he tries to bring in as often as 
he can a list of selected words. Members of the 
class listen and record each use of a vocabulary 
word which they detect, competing for the 
highest ‘‘alertness” score. 

Dictionary study was highly recommended 
in the teachers’ reports but not that which 
results from the familiar but indefinite injunc- 
tion to “look up all the words you don’t know.” 
‘This is a classroom cliché,” said one respon- 
dent, ‘““which may well be discarded. Select and 
indicate specifically the words which need to 
be singled out for dictionary study.”’ Individ- 
ual ownership of a dictionary was highly en- 
dorsed in a few reports. One teacher has had 
occasional dictionary relays when interest flags. 
These are carried out as follows: A dictionary 
is given to each row of pupils. Then a list of 
words, one for each pupil in a row, is exposed 


from word use, that none of the practi 
cises or games become ends in themsely: 


Cultivating Satisfactory Reading R2, 
Common Types of Rate Difficulties 


According to the teachers’ reports 

the present study, unsatisfactory readi: 
among high-school pupils usually is ass: 
with (a) faulty reading habits such 
movement, line following, or irregula: 
inaccurate eye movements: (b) word-by-\w 
reading, without giving attention to p: 
phrasing; (c) lack of flexibility in readi 
failure to adapt rate of reading to ditie: 
purposes and to materials varying in difficul: 
(d) lack of sufficient purpose in readin 
sulting in halfhearted attention and 
and (e) too limited a stock of sight word 


Significant Research Findings Pertaining « 


Reading Rate 


Research has amply demonstrated that 
most anyone, with suitable instructio: 
practice, can improve his reading rate to 
extent without loss in comprehension. \\ 
established, too, is the fact that altho rate 
comprehension are not closely correlated 


general tendency is for the more rapid reader: 
also to excel in comprehension. Less wid 
known are the studies which discredit 
existence of general reading rate and indi 
instead that everyone has a series of speci! 
reading rates at which he can comprehe: 


on the blackboard. As soon as a pupil finds his 
word and gets a definition for it, he passes the 
dictionary on. Each pupil in the row that fin- 
ishes first must then stand and define his word. 
If he cannot, the chance to win goes to the 
next row. One teacher has found it advisable 


in dictionary work to stress, in turn, such mat- 
ters as selecting the right definition for a par- 
ticular use in context, syllabication, pronuncia- 
tion, derivation, or technical meanings.** 


material of given types.’* This means that t! 
rate score from any brief reading test must 
interpreted with caution until substan! 

by further evidence and that the observed rat 


is probably valid only for materials similar : 
those used in the rate test. When students «: 
pressed to read beyond their normal rate / 

a given type of material, a considerable |oss 1! 
comprehension usually has occurred.'’ Su 

evidence as is now available indicates that read 
ing rate is associated with intelligence,” w:' 
visual and auditory memory span,*' and wit! 


The foregoing procedures illustrate rather 
clearly three general recommendations which 
were directly stated in various reports: (a) 
introduce plenty of variety into vocabulary 
work, or interest is likely to wane; (b) give 
frequent, spaced review exercises if you expect 
words to be actually mastered and retained ; 
and (c) see that the word study is not divorced 


17 See also: Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Dynamics of Vocabulary Building.”’ English Journal 29: 197-206; March 

18 See especially: Robinson, F. P., and Hall, P. “Studies of Higher-Levei Reading Abilities.’’ Journal of Educational Ps 
32: 241-52; April 1941. § Tinker, Miles A. “Speed vs. Comprehension in Reading as Affected by Level of Difficulty.’ Jour 
Educational Psychology 30: 81-94; February 1939. 

® Flanagan, John C. “Effect on Comprehension of Varying Speeds of Reading.’’ Oficial Report, 1939. Washington 
American Educational Research Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1939. p. 47-50. 

® Sisson, E. Donald. ‘“‘The Causes of Slow Reading: An Analysis.’’ Journal of Educational Psychology 30: 206-14 
1939, 
*! Rizzo, N. D. “Studies in Visual and Auditory Memory Span with Special Reference to Reading Disability.” 
Experimental Education 8: 208-44; December 1939. 
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but that there is no sig 
ficant the 


and boys, respectively. 


need ot association, 
t 


difference in reading rates of 


Suggestions for Improving Rate 


Foremost among the recommendations with 
respect to rate was that instruction in this area 
never be divorced from reading comprehen 
sion. Several reports stressed the truism that 
rate is meaningless except as it refers to rate 
of appropriate comprehension, that the eftort 
to increase rate is not a justifiable end in 
itself. 
Another 
phasized was that an essential first step in 


recommendation which was em 
improving rate, with adequate comprehension, 
is to give pupils new and vital motives fo 
reading. This is done in various ways: (a) by 
icquainting pupils with their problems and 
needs; (b) by selecting material that is reall) 
interesting; (c) by using workbooks, specially 
planned materials, and apparatus which attract 
pupil interest; (d) by using as practice ma 
terials selections which contain facts that the 
pupils really need; (e) by introducing variety 
into classroom procedures; and (f) by keeping 
charts of pupil progress. 

It was recommended that practice exer 
cises be focused specifically on reading at the 
rate appropriate to the situation, not merely 
on reading faster. This means that some drill 
work will involve skimming to find specific 
facts; other exercises, reading as rapidly as 
possible to understand the general point of 
view; still others, reading as rapidly as it is 
possible to note and remember all the essential 
details. Variation should be made, too, in the 
type of material used in practice exercises, as 
well as in the suggested type of approach. 

In teaching pupils to skim, some have sup 
plemented the usual practice exercises with 
(a) finding the words used in vocabulary 


(b) 


selected items in telephone directories or shop 


study in newspaper columns; locating 


ping advertisements; and (c) locating selected 
items in dictionaries, encyclopedias, yearbooks, 


and other standard references. Several rep 


warned against developing the habit of ‘‘skim 
ming everything.” Pupils must learn whet 


and how to read carefully. One respond: 


warned also against confusing skimming with 
“sloppy reading.” 


) 4% + t 1 . ] 
Xdfte te exercises are Wid 


Dw 


teachers report successful use of ‘phrased ma 


and timed 


used by teachers of handicapped readers 


terial’’ which pupils read at a tempo set by 
a metronome. Flash card drills, the phrases 
sometimes presented by means of a ta 
remedial 
The 


IMproy 


scope, are used in individual 


and sometimes in corrective classes. 


ronoscope, the Harvard films for rate 


ment, and a teacher-designed film-strip | 


jector were mentioned for remedial worl 
Used with moderation, and when indi 

by observed needs, drill to increase the span 

of recognition seems fully justified. As a deter 


excessive use of such drills, 


rent to the how 
ever, it may be well to keep in mind the hy 
pothesis which has been proposed, if not yet 
that 


recognition span 


substantiated, 
the 
to result in muscular 


definitely persistent if 


tempts to enlarge 


likely 


eyes or in the excessive use of peripheral vision 


imbalance of the 


with which poor memory is said to be fre 


quently associated. 


Since only one report mentioned exercises 


in which the attempt is made to control the 


number and location of eye movements, this 


not in high favor 


among those who cooperated in this study. 


procedure apparently is 
According to one investigator the success of 
this method and much of the success achieved 
with flash cards, metronoscope exercises, films 
attributed chiefly 


to the sharpening of attention and the pre 


and other devices must be 


ence of superior motivation.** 
A final 


endorsed, is that of directing 


procedure, and one of the most 
pupils’ 
leaching pupils 


highly 
attention to proper phrasing 
to read in thought units, instead of reading 
word by word, is reported to be one of the 
most effective aids not only to rate but also 


to reading comprehension. 


22 Bear, R. M., and Odbert, H. S. ‘‘Experimental Studies of the Relation between Rate of Reading and Speed 


Journal of Psychology 10: 141-47; July 1940 


23 Moore, Joseph E. ‘‘Further Study of Sex Differences in 


May 1940 
* See: ‘“‘Mechanical Aids,’ p. 35 
* Luckiesch, Matthew, and Moss, F. K 
See also: Sisson, E. D. ‘‘Eye-Movement 
Research 32: 35-42; September 1938. 
* Gray, William S., editor. Recent Trends in Reading 
W. F. Dearborn), ‘“‘Remedial Reading,” p. 110-18 
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Improving Oral Reading Skills 


Oral Reading in Secondary Education 


Oral reading should neither dominate the 
high-school program nor be omitted from it, 
according to the teachers’ reports reviewed in 
this bulletin. With reference to the former, 
teachers warned against having pupils read 
orally merely as a matter of class routine; also, 
against “the harmful effects of the lazy method 
of having each pupil in turn read a paragraph 
aloud while the others follow silently.” ** In- 
stead, oral reading should be done in audience 
situations where it serves a definite purpose. 
This is true both for special reading classes and 
in regular content courses. 

Altho the amount of silent readjng done by 
high-school pupils will exceed the amount of 
their oral reading, the prevailing emphasis in 
the teachers’ reports is fairly represented by the 
teacher who said, “Some time should be given 
to ve goode olde fashioned oral reading, despite 
would-be-modern ideas to the contrary!” In 
corrective reading classes especially, teachers 
believe that purposeful oral reading experiences 
should be provided. Repeatedly in the question- 
naire reports, teachers spoke of the importance 
of oral reading as one phase of their respective 
programs and many added, parenthetically, the 
opinion that oral reading is now too generally 
neglected. 

The usual types of oral reading and many 
of the purposes it serves are implied in the 
following sketch of actual classroom proce- 
dures. Perhaps it should be restated, too, that 
oral reading gives the teacher an opportunity 
to observe the reading difficulties, the faulty 
reading habits, and the interests and needs of 
individual pupils. 


Procedures in Oral Reading 


One approach to oral reading is to devote 
to it a certain number of separate class periods. 
Each pupil chooses a selection he likes, pre- 
pares it, and reads it orally to the class. In the 
general discussion which follows, pupils give 
constructive suggestions as to the reader’s artic- 
ulation, expression, and interpretation. Some- 
times, thru the teacher’s assignment and with 
some guidance as to the type of selection to be 
read, special attention is focused on some one 


40: 614-21; April 1940. 


phase of oral reading, tor example, exac: 
of expression, proper inflection, or obse: 
of punctuation marks. 

Oral reading is often used in lit 
classes to increase appreciation. In other re: 
classes, oral reading and discussion of sel, 
passages are often used as an aid to com) 
hension and as a means of guidance to | 
in the matter of study habits.*® Another 
of oral reading which some teachers enco 
is oral sight reading of short passages w! 
pupils use to give the class pertinent info: 
tion or to present points of view which 
want their fellow students to take into acc: 

In remedial and corrective classes, oral 1 
ing exercises of many types are given. So) 
times the pupil reads orally to the teac! 
sometimes to a classmate or a small gr 
sometimes to larger audiences. In such 
stances, and in many other oral reading sit 
tions as well, one of the most troubleso: 
problems is to get pupils to phrase the mate: 
properly. This matter is important, not alo: 
as an aspect of good oral reading but 
because of the carry-over effect which bett 
phrasing usually has on silent reading habit 
Closely related, perhaps part of the same pri 
lem, is getting pupils to read naturally. On 
report says that the thing pupils must be to 
most often is, “Read as if you were tall 
to us; just tell it to us.” 

One type of oral exercise sometimes used 
the reading of selected passages in which th: 
meaning changes as the reader varies the 
flection, phrasing, or emphasis. Another plan 
is to have pupils read their own “speeches” o: 
reports, written on selected topics after a period 
of independent library study. To create o: 
renew interest one teacher reports the occa 
sional use of an oral reading contest between 
two teams. One pupil in each team is paired 
with a pupil in the other. The order in which 
the pupils read is established by drawii 
names. The paragraph to be read is selected 
by each pupil’s opponent, who also name: 
two words in the paragraph for the reade 
to define and use in original sentences. Scores 
are cumulated for the two teams according t 
the quality of the oral reading and their su 
cesses on the vocabulary words selected. 

Choral reading is recommended as an aid t 


* See also: Gilbert, L. C. “Effect on Silent Reading of Attempting To Follow Oral Reading.”’ Elementary School Jour 


” See also: Flynn, Louise. ‘Oral Reading in the Ninth Grade.’’ English Journal 25: 140; February 1936 
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oppt 
or | 
syste 
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anne 
and 
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actu 
do i 
reco 
The 
they 
erro 
ress, 
furtl 


reco 


the appreciation of poetry and other good lite: 
ire; as a Means of improving phrasing, inflec 
ion, and articulation; and as an effective 
motive for improvement in oral reading. Sey 
ral reports tell of motivating oral reading 
successfully thru preparation for dramatiza 
tions, school assembly programs, and puppet 
shows. One teacher has made it a coveted priv: 


iege to be allowed to read orally to the rest 


of the pupils the captions on the silent films 


used in class instruction. Several have created 
interest by having pupils read one-act plays, 
not in preparation to act them out but merely 
for their own enjoyment. 

Pupils usually take keen interest in improv 
ing their oral reading when they are given 
opportunity to participate in radio broadcasts 
or to read over the school’s public address 
system. In connection with such preparations 
and sometimes in other class exercises as well, 
pupils may be encouraged to listen to radio 
announcers, discuss their style of presentation, 
and imitate qualities which seem effective. One 
had informal in reading 
“commercials” to see who could 


class has contests 
actual radio 
do it best. 
Two reports recommended the use of voice 
recordings of the pupils’ own oral reading. 
These are played back to pupils in order that 
they may hear and more readily correct their 
errors. They become valuable measures of prog 
ress, too, which in turn give new incentive to 
further improvement. Having pupils listen to 
recorded selections by accomplished oral read- 
ers is another device said to be effective. 
One of the pitfalls to be avoided in oral 
reading is any situation which brings keen em 
barrassment or a sense of defeat to the reader. 
According to those who cooperated in this 
study, this is a common source of dislike for 


reading. 
Improving Study Skills 


The first section of this bulletin pointed 


out the responsibility of all teachers for help 
ing pupils to read effectively in their several 
felds of instruction. The foregoing paragraphs, 
by implication, suggest many ways of meeting 
this responsibility. It seems appropriate, there 


d 


tore, to close this section with a series of di 


* This approach is well ill 
Content Subjects.”” School Reviex 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936 

*\ Representative of this approach are t 
Vocabulary in Texthooks of Science for Se 


James M 
Febr 


McCa 
19 
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40: 115-23 
300 p 
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rect statements on the applicatio 


in study situations, tho these 


even 
. 1 ° ] 
tially restatements of suggestions already 


Practices which, according to the te: 


reports, are peculiarly significant in 


pupils how to make effective use of r 


include: (a) explanations, discussion, ar 


) assure mastery of unfamil 


he 


drill exercises t¢ 
words, especially the technical terms peculi 


to the subject; (b) provision of the experi 
ences, vicarious or real, which pupils need a 
background for essential ideas and concept 
c) examination with the pupils of style 
writing and organization patterns which a 
somewhat peculiar to the field being stud 
(d) guidance in the interpretation of spe 
materials with which the pupils have had |i 
previous experience, such as charts, n 
tables, formulas, and symbols; (e) instructi 
in outlining materials of a given type 


guidance in finding the reference mate 


available in a given field; (g) instruction 

the taking of notes appropriate to certain study 
(h) 
and references to locate promptly some specifi 
fact; (i) to the 
of study time; instruction on how to use 
reading effectively for purposes of review; (| 


situations ; vuidance in the use of bool 


attention proper budgeting 


(7) 


analysis of the types of problem solving, evalu 
thinking 


logical which the 
(1) exercises designed to build 


ating, or other 
field requires; 
helpful associations between the material being 
studied and the pupils’ previous experiences 
(m) interpretation of figurative language and 
idioms; (n) guidance in preparing summaries 
Prerequisite to the success of many of the 
foregoing types of help is recognition of the 
fact that assignments and guidance should be 
differentiated according to differences in pupi! 

capacity and need. Teachers can discove 
steal 


specific types of guidance needed by 


pupils in at least three ways. First, they car 
observe, list, and analyze the actual mistakes 
and difficulties of their pupils. 

can analyze the material being used to de 


Second rey 


and to note the readin 
Third, 


familiarize themselves with the re 


termine its difficulty 
skills required in mastering it. 
can 
already done in both these areas with 
to their own teaching fields. 





VI. Remedial Instruction in Reading 


Remedial Reading as Related to ence in emphasis and thoroness rather th 
the Total Program different procedures. The greater the } 
Ps cap the more searching the diagnosis mus; 
” — recent surveys of ending ability In some degree, however, it will involve ex, 
among high-school entrants, handicaps serious nation of the pupil’s (a) health histor, 
enough to warrant special remedial attention health status; (b) vision and Sal 
are reported for somewhere between 10 and learning capacity; (d) school "lag 
30 percent of the pupils. In view of this achievement level and record of prog 
situation, the need for remedial instruction in reading; (f) language usage bi latin _ 
reading at the high-school level requires neither ing and writing; (¢) “sige OE a 
elaboration nor defense. background of experience; (h) social ad 
Yet those who cooperated in this study, ment in home, school, and community: 
in spite of an obvious awareness of remedial attitudes toward books and reading: ( ee ren 
reading needs, recommended that the problem interests; (k) command of the ae 
be subordinated in this bulletin. As the re- . . ae as. 
spondents pointed out, remedial reading con- — oe ee ns 
cerns only a minority of the high-school pupils ps ae and _ personality nar ee i 
and represents only part of the obligation jgentified with reading handicaps. 
which high schools must more fully assume; Herrick recommends that pupils be select 
problems of remedial reading are better known — ¢o; remedial work he epeetionition of th, 
and are being attacked more vigorously than ability to read in relation ale ein ens 
those of developmental reading; the literature turity level and growth pattern instead of b 
already available on remedial reading is rela- comparing their achievement in reading 
tively better than that on procedures for some external standard such as grade norm: 
regular classes; and finally, any adequate con- or teacher expectancy.’ 
sideration of remedial reading would require , 
“ str 
at lent a separate bulletin. ; Factors Associated with Special chie 
In conformity with this suggestion, the fol- Reading Disabilities iat 
lowing paragraphs present only a few essentials issu 
with respect to remedial work. Citations to Among the factors known, or strong!) 
more comprehensive sources are given in Ap- pected, to be identified with reading difficu 
pendix A in the section entitled, “Selected List _ ties are those mentioned below. No significane: 
of Professional References for Teachers.”’ is implied in the order of their arrangement 
and virtually no evaluation is feasible in this 
Diagnosis of Pupil Difficulties report. 
Factors associated more or less significa 
Identification of the nature and causes of with serious reading handicaps: 
reading difficulty in the case of a seriously re- 1. Mental limitations or low IQ. 
tarded pupil involves many of the technics out- 2. Personality maladjustment, including 
lined in section III of this bulletin, “The ‘#! deviations! == | 
Reading Nesdes of Individual Pupils.” Gener- pene defects, including losses withi! 
rie particular tone range. 
ally speaking, the situation calls for a differ- 4. Faulty speech habits or speech impediments’ 


OTeS 


exte 


1 Herrick, V. E. “Selecting the Child in Need of Special Reading Instruction.’ Elementary School Journal 40: 424 
February 1940. 

2 Challman, R. C. “Personality Maladjustments and Remedial Reading.’”’ Journal of Exceptional Children 6: 7-11; O 
1939. § Gates, A. I., “Role of Personality Maladjustment in Reading Disability.’’ Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of ( 
Psychology 59: 77-83; September 1941. § Gates, A. I., and Bond, Guy L. “Failure in Reading and Social Maladjustm: 
Journal of the National Education Association 25: 205-206; October 1936. § Wilking, S. V., ‘Personality Maladjustment a: 2 
Causative Factor in Reading Disability.” Elementary School Journal 42: 268-79; December 1941. 

® Bond, Guy L. Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers. Contributions to Education, No. 657. New \ 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 48 p. { Harvey, F. T. “‘Hearing Impairments and Remedial Measures in Re!a' 
to Reading Programs.’’ Peabody Journal of Education 16: 159-62; November 1938. 

* Gaines, F. P. ‘“‘Interrelations of Speech and Reading Disabilities.’’ Elementary School Journal 41: 605-13; Ap: 

" Laherty, E. J. “Remedial Reading in the Speech Course.” High Points 20: 67-69; June 1938. 
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Poor auditory memory; or conversely, unusual 
gree of dependence on auditory 


degree of reliance on 


st muli. 


Unusual kinaesthetic 


stimuli.” 

7. Abnormalities in vision, such as lack of visual 
,cuity, astigmatism, muscular imbalance, near- 
sightedness or farsightedness, abnormal peripheral 
vision, and aniseikonia—a condition in which the 
feld of vision for one eye is different in size or 
shape from that of the other eye. Discovery of a 
vision defect often requires the best efforts of an 
wulist rather than any diagnosis which the teacher 
or clinical worker can make. It should be noted, too, 
that vision defects may produce fatigue and seri 
ously interfere with reading habits even when they 
are of such a nature that the pupil, thru special 
effort in a test situation, can force the necessary 
coordination or fusion which the situation demands 
Teachers should be on the alert for such symptoms 
of visual handicap as (a) trouble in seeing the 
lackboard; (b) mention by 
vision or double vision; (c) 
close or too far from the eyes; 
edness of the eyeballs, discharges from the eyes, 
headache, 


the pupil of blurred 


holding the book too 


(d) watering eyes, 


yr inflamed, crusty, or swollen lids; (e) 
or complaint of pain in or about the eyes, at the 
forehead or temples, or at the back of the neck; 
f) sensitiveness to light; (g) frowning while read- 
ing; (h) that turns in when the child is 
tired or when he concentrates 
of the eye being either too large, too small, or 
unequal in size; and (j) holding the head tilted 
to one side habitually.’ 

8. Mixed dominance of hand and eye. 
extent to which confusion 
strephosymbolia” (or the 
chiefly thru 
question, remedial teachers should not ignore the 


one eye 


closely; (i) pupils 


Altho the 
neurological produces 
mixing of symbols, 
reversals) is a highly controversial 
issue,” 

9. Inadequate or faulty instruction in 
resulting either in failure to acquire essential read- 
ing skills or in the development of unfortunate 


reading habits.” 


reading, 





The Organization of Separate 
Reading Classes 

A question of basic policy is, “What degree 
of retardation justifies the removal of 
from regular classes and their placement in 
special corrective or remedial groups?” No 
arbitrary standard can be defended as equally 
valid for different 


school must take into account such factors as 


schools, of course, Each 


the ability and personality of the child, the 


specific nature and probable causes of his 
handicap, teacher load, the ability of regula: 
teachers to cope with reading problem ind 
the availability of staff and facilities for the 
special work in reading. It has been suggested 


that, on the average, pupils should be left in 
regular classes unless the amount of reading 
retardation as shown by dependable standard 
tests is at least two years below their actual 


grade placement.'® ‘Iwo schools report that 
they have reduced the need for special reading 
classes by placing poor readers as often as pos 
sible under the same teachers for two or more 
years. 
General ability, as well as the degree of 
reading handicap, must be taken into account 
in assigning pupils to special classes. Several 
reports warned against the very real tempta 
tion that usually arises to use the special read 
ing class as a dumping ground for slow learn 
ers and discipline cases. To guard against this 
policy, some schools admit no student to cor 
rective reading classes whose [Q is lower than 


90. Pupils below that level of ability are given 





10. An unexplained but definitely higher incidence 
of reading difficulties among boys than among girl: pecial work, but in classes for slow le I 
5 Young, William E. ‘‘The Relation between Reading Comprehension and Retention and Hearing Comprehensiv ind Rete 
on.” Journal of Experimental Education 5: 30-39; September 1936. % Schr B. G Teaching the Auditory Learnet 
Read.” Chicago Schools Journal 19: 208-11; May 1938. 
Fernald, Grace M. On Certain Language Disabilities. Mental Measurement Monographs No. 11. Baltimore: W i 
Wilkins, 1936. 121 p. 
7 Betts, Emmett A., and Austin, Agnes S. ‘Seeing Problems of School Children.’’ Optometric Weekly, Septe 
May 1941. (A series of 23 articles.) § Dearborn, W. F. ‘‘Possible Relations of Visual Fatigue to Reading Disab 
and Society 52: 532-36; November 23, 1940. {| Dearborn, W. F., and Anderson, Irving H Aniseikonia as Related D 
n Reading.’”? Journal of Experimental Psychology 23: 559-77; December 1938. { Eames, Thomas H Improvemer 
Eye Testing.”’ Education 56: 14-17; September 1935. { Eames, Thomas H. “Ocular Conditions of 350 Poor Reader Jour 
' Educational Research 32: 10-16; September 1938. § Fendrick, Paul. Vismal Characteristics of Poor Readers. Con 
Education, No. 656. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 54 p. { Imus, Henry A.:; Rothne . W. M 
nd Bear, R. M. An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading. Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Publicatior 1938 +4 
* Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David. ‘‘Studies of Eye-Muscle Imbalance and Poor Fusion in Reading Disability: An } 


lournal of Educational Psychology 27: 663-71; December 1 


* Dearborn, W. F. ‘‘The Nature and Causation of Disabilities in Reading 
University of Chicago Press, 1 
Journal of Edu 


ational Monographs, No. 49, p. 103-10. Chicago: 
of Handedness, Eye-sighting and Acuity Dominance to Reading 


{ Orton, S. T. ““A Neurological Explanation of Reading Disability.’? Educational Re 

{ Pace, C. R., “Handedness and Reading Ability in High-School and College 
1: 205-10; November 1937. { Phillips, A. J. ‘Relation of Left-Handedness to Reversals in Reading 
David. 
February 1936 


1939 


Il: 97-98, 118; April 1934. § Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, 
Disability.” Journal of Educational Psychology 27: 119-34 


* Crider, Blake. ‘‘Diagnosing Special Disabilities in Reading.” 
” Rothenbush, Verona F. ‘‘Two and One-Half Years of Remedial English.’ 
(The same standard was proposed in two of the teachers’ reports.) 
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not in classes for the improvement of reading. 
Other schools, instead of fixing a definite 1Q 
standard, admit to reading classes only the 
pupils whose reading ages are definitely below 
their mental ages. 


Special Classes and the Regular 
Program 


Several plans have been developed in the 
attempt to tie separate reading classes more 
effectively into the total school program. In 
one school, two groups of pupils receive spe- 
cial instruction in reading in alternate shifts. 
One group is in the special reading class for 
two weeks while the other attends a regular 
class in English."' In other schools, special 
reading classes are scheduled to parallel home- 
room periods or activity periods, on the theory 
that absence from these activities will inter- 
fere less with the pupils’ development than 
the omission of other work. In one school, 
special classes are alternated with gym classes 
for boys and girls, respectively, on the ground 
that the special teacher of reading can select 
materials of more general interest when the 
reading classes are of the same sex. One school 
has discontinued all special classes in reading 
during the school year. Regular teachers are 
expected to do as much as possible to meet 
pupil needs, but any further help needed must 
be obtained in the remedial classes and reading 
clinic which are available during the summer 
months. One large school operates special 
reading classes in two or more departments, 
each teacher using as practice materials the 
content material of his special field. Pupils are 
assigned to the special group which seems most 
likely to meet his special needs. 


Size of Special Reading Classes 


Altho no optimum size for special reading 
classes can be recommended, the participants 
in this study were emphatic in stating that 
small classes are essential to good work. Sev- 
eral respondents discussed this issue and in 
effect agreed that large classes in corrective 
reading defeat their own purposes. Even small 
classes of twelve to fifteen pupils usually are 
subdivided into groups of three to six pupils 


* Fernald, Grace M., op. cit., 121 p. 


whose interests and abilities are mor: 
identical. 


Duration of Special Class Work 


Several reports advised that special wi 
reading be continued for more than 
weeks, or even more than one semester. 
cording to this point of view, any high-scho. 
pupil who is sufficiently handicapped to justi 
placement in a special class has faulty reading 
habits and attitudes so thoroly established the: 
any brief corrective effort is likely to eff 
only superficial and temporary improven 


Some Remedial Procedures 
and Devices 


One teacher of remedial reading describ 
a class project which consists of having pupil 
make and mimeograph, chiefly for their ow 
use, a bulletin on how to improve readi: 
habits. Such a report has the advantag: 
being written in the pupils’ own langua 
it deals with the problems and needs which 
they recognize as their own; it gives sugves 
tions for improvement which the pupils accept 
as reasonable and desirable. In the schoo! 
porting this device, the additional copies ofte: 
have proved helpful to nonremedial pupils. 

In another cooperating school, remed 
reading is done in an extracurriculum readi: 
club. Since there are several reading clubs 
the school, some of them for superior read: 
there is no stigma to membership in th 
remedial club. 

Several reports mention the advantage 
both the pupils and the teacher of keeping 
the reading materials in the room classifi 
into three groups: easy, average, and difficult 

In a number of remedial classes, the ind 
vidual “pupil contract” plan was being to! 
lowed. One teacher makes up many of thi 
guide sheets from the unused sections of wor} 
books. ‘Two teachers were making occasional 
use of the Fernald-Keller tracing method. 

Preparing and presenting weekly assem))) 
programs for a semester gave excellent rem: 
dial reading experiences to one class. Plays, 
panel discussions, “readings,” talks, and othe: 
types of programs gave opportunities and 
motivation even for the poorest readers. 


" Sattler, W. E., and others. “‘Alternate Fortnight Plan of Remedial Reading Instruction.”’ High Points 19: 47-59; March 1 
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Several teachers mentioned the use of va General Suggestions with Respect to 
rious mechanica. devices: the telebinocular, Remedial Instruction 
udiometer, ophthalmograph, '* 


i 


metronoscope, , os ' 
: . . ‘rom the teachers reports on remed 
fash meter,'® some kind of tachistoscope, the : | 

come the following suggestions: 


where the child is, in both skills 


be “shock proof” with respect 


metronome, voice recorders, film-strip pro 
iectors, and moving-picture machines. With 


out exception, however, these were spoken of 


‘ ee ; habits and interests, for one must begin 
merely as convenient aids, not as indispensable hild’ level « (1 has; . 
: . “nl S wn ‘vel: (Db) emphasize silent 
equipment, and a few reports warned specifi CHILL OU ' eve \ sg “" ize siletr 
cally against undue reliance upon mechanical ee se than oral reading, but os not n¢ 

: - : the latter; a Ss : 4 lake pupils col! 
devices and against using the lack of such eC IMttes | (C) I SOME Way MARS PUT , 
scious of their difficulties and of their abili 


equipment as an excuse for doing no remedial 1) hel ) 
16 to overcome them; (d) leip pupils to d 
work. p pul 


. . 7 cove at there are m: S mate! 
Another aid which should be mentioned ver that there are many types of mate 


the Harvard film series, in which words and and many purposes for reading; (e) whene: 


; hi seem ea Fie : »-enlecring 
phrases are flashed on the screen in such possible use, as practice material, the sel 


wav as to exercise considerable control ove pupils need to read in connection with r 

eve movement habits.'? Dearborn states, how class work; (f) introduce variety 

ever, that the chief value of this film series work and change the pupils’ tasks every fe 
is not that of pacing the eve movements. minutes, especially at first when the ittentior 


thereby “stretching” a hy pothetical visual span is low; and (g) follow up Ww ith the pupil 


span, but rather in the additional motivation ifter they are dismissed from the remedial 


and increased concentration of attention which — cl: 


iss until it is certain that they are successfull 
the technic usually provides. readjusted. 
’See: Triggs, Frances O., and Sandt, Karl | lu 
’ Educational and Psychological Measurement | ) uly 1941 
*See: Anderson, I. H. ‘“Ophthalmograph and Metronoscope Evaluated in 
f Reading.’’ Teachers College Journal 12: 60-63; January 1941 
Carroll, Robert P The Flash-Meter as a Diagnostic Instrument.”’ Sch 
See also: Biair, G. M. “Instrumentation and the Remedial Reading Progra 
201-208: March 1940. § Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, D 1. ‘‘Reading, Ret 
Method 18: 425-31; May 1939 
‘For a description see: Dearborn, W. | 
ize of Reading Fixation P ) il R 








VII. The Hallmarks of an Effective Reading Program 


The variety and complexity of reading 
problems and the manner in which reading 
permeates the whole school program preclude 
the acceptance of any one best plan for high- 
school reading instruction. Instead, as this 
summary of practices has shown, reading prob- 
lems can be successfully attacked thru a va- 
riety of approaches, with greatly different pat- 
terns of organization, policies of administra- 
tion, facilities, instructional devices, and ma- 
terials. Regardless of such differences, how- 
ever, the following elernents seem to stand out 
as common characteristics of an effective high- 
school reading program. 


Every high-school teacher 
is a teacher of reading. 


In a satisfactory program of high-school 
reading instruction, all the teachers, regardless 
of subject field, recognize the new reading de- 
mands being laid upon their pupils and accept 
full responsibility for teaching the reading of 
their respective fields. They realize that read- 
ing habits are not perfected in the elementary 
school even by superior students; that the 
reading interests of all pupils need to be 
broadened, their reading tastes refined, and 
their reading skills improved all thru the 
high-school period. Consequently, they see 
that reading instruction is not merely the 
problem for teachers of remedial reading or 
teachers of English but that it is a phase of 
pupil growth which requires an_all-school 
effort. 

This implies that all teachers are reasonably 
familiar with the reading process, that they 
are alert for the usual symptoms and causes 
of reading difficulty, and that they are grow- 
ing steadily in the ability to give appropriate 
reading guidance. 


Instruction is geared to pupil needs. 


An effective reading program rests upon the 
strong foundation of adequate knowledge of 
the pupil—his abilities, interests, attitudes, and 
needs. This implies the systematic collection 
of definite factual information and the skilful 
translation of it into a functional classroom 
program. 


Every pupil is reached by the program. 


Pupils who for any reason enter high school 
without having mastered the basic reading 


skills or without having reached the exp: 
level of reading achievement should have 
cial corrective or remedial help. According , 
the circumstances involved, this will be giy; 
thru individual tutoring, a reading clini 
special reading class, a modified course in son 
content field (usually English), or perha 
thru a series of lessons in the school libra; 

To discharge its rightful obligation. 
high school must provide guidance in readi 
not only for those with serious handicaps bu: 
also for the average and superior readers 
they encounter more difficult material and < 
cover new purposes in reading in connecti: 
with their regular work. 


There is an ample supply 
of appropriate material. 


Schools which succeed in capturing and 
holding the interest of pupils in reading do 
so very largely by surrounding them with a: 
tractive reading materials in regular clas 
rooms and in a well-staffed and well-equipped 
library. Such collections will include materials 
of recognized merit, materials representing 
wide range of pupil interests, and materials 
requiring quite different levels of reading ski! 
Texts and references as well as literary sele 
tions are provided in sufficient variety to meet 
individual differences in pupils’ interests an 
reading abilities. Moreover, the serviceab 
collection is a shifting, evolving one, a co! 
lection continuously refined in the light ot 
demonstrated pupil needs. 


lead 
forn 
man 
abilj 


The reading program is diversified 
and well balanced. 


No one phase of: reading is emphasized | 
the undue neglect of other phases. There 
ample attention to both oral reading and silent 
reading; to the improvement of basic habit: 
and to the effective application in study situa 
tions of the reading skills already acquired 
to free reading and directed reading; to rapid 
reading and to careful analysis of sentence 
meaning; to reading for information and 
reading for enjoyment and appreciation. 

The classroom procedures used to improv: 
the reading habits and tastes of high-schoo! 
pupils are flexible and rich in variety. ‘No 
single “method” is slavishly followed. Atte: 
tion is focused on the observed reading nec:s 
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given situation rather than upon ‘‘the 
next topic” in a predetermined outline. Read 
» materials and classroom devices are selected 


| applied with constant reference to pupils’ 


ind 


hserved reactions. 


Reading expe riences are pleasant and inviting. 


[he teachers themselves find pleasure in 
eading and share their enthusiasm naturally 
with their pupils. They are alert to the in- 
terests and capacities of the pupils and guide 
them to selections which they can read with 
real enjoyment. They display materials as at- 
tractively as possible and encourage pupils to 
tell one another about books they have recently 
enjoved. They provide a definite time for free 
reading and a quiet environment in which 
pupils can read. They help pupils find a vital 
motive for each reading situation. They sel- 
dom encourage pupils to read materials in 
ippropriate with respect to difficulty or inter 
est level. They guide pupils patiently but 
steadily in the direction of materials of better 
quality and more mature tastes. 


Attention is given to pupil growth in each 
major phase of reading achievement, especially: 


Greater flexibility in reading habits—Eftec- 
tive reading instruction at the high-school level 
leads pupils to realize that there are different 
forms and degrees of comprehension as well as 
many types of results in the 
ability to read rapidly or 
or critically, superficially or thoroly, as the 
situation demands. More rapid reading is én- 
couraged when rapid reading is appropriate 
but always in relation to comprehension de- 


materials. It 
slowly, passively 


mands. 

Greater power.of comprehension—Pupils 
are introduced to more complex language pat- 
terns; they are encouraged to relate what they 


thei: own experiences ; they 


ceive practice in visualizing as they 1ead and in 


read to past 


interpreting figurative language and_ subtl 
phrases. Quite important, too, in effective read 
ing instruction is the development of skill in 
grasping an author’s organization and, on 
casion, in reorganizing the ideas presented a« 
cording to the reader’s own purposes. 
Growth in pupils’ vocabularies 


is made in any comprehensive reading progran 


Prov Islo! 


for special work in vocabulary building. Th 

involves, in addition to any remedial work that 
is provided, the consideration in regular classes 
] 


of the essential new terms, both the technic 


vocabulary of the subject concerned and de 


} 
) 


sirable additions to the pupils’ general voca 
laries. 

More efficient use of reading in study situa 
tions—Guidance is given in locating the ma 
terials of each subject field. Help is given, as 
needed, in understanding the reading demands 
of each area and in planning a proper approach 
to the effective study of it. 
Coordinated effort characterizes 
the reading program. 


¢ 


Administrators and supervisors, psychology 
and school health officials, guidance workers 
and librarians—all teachers 
play a vital role in effective reading instruction 
Moreover, a successful attack on reading re 
quires a coordinated effort, not merely ever\ 
one working at the task independently. ‘Ther 


these as well as 


must be similarity in purposes and approach, 
the systematic exchange of information about 
the reading habits and needs of different pupils, 


and reinforcement in each classroom, as often 


as possible, of the reading skills being empha 


sized at that time in other classes. Only by 


unity of purpose and the best cooperative effort 


can satisfactory growth in reading be assured. 





Appendix A 


In response to an oft repeated suggestion by 
those who cooperated in this study, there are 
included here several lists of instructional ma- 
terials and professional references for teachers. 
The lists are not exhaustive but include nearly 
all the materials cited in the teachers reports 
and many additional sources of related types. 


Since the classification used to 


materials are not always mutually ex: 


areas 


the placement of various titles has had 
somewhat arbitrary. It is hoped, howeve; 
the classifications will prove helpful 
than confusing to those interested 
terials of a particular type. 


SELECTED LIST OF TEXTBOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL READING CLASSES 





Author 


puree Elizabeth F., otiens 
Bessey, M. A., and Coffin, 


Broening, Angela M., and others 

Buell, L. W., and Strawinski, W. E 

Cage, Mabel V 

Center, Stella S., and Persons, Gladys L... 


Herzberg, Max J., and others, editors 


Hovious, Carol.... 


Knight, Pearle E., and Traxler, 


Leonard, J. P., and Salisbury, Rachel...... Considering the Meaning..................Scott, 
ek bab bw ks swe nena ds 


MacCampbell, Donald 
Pitkin, Walter B., and others. . 
Pooley, Robert, and others. ..... 


Roberts, Holland D., and others 


Salisbury, Rachel, and Leoward, J. Paul... 


Stovall, Evelyn L... ‘ Pater ald 
Wilkinson, Helen S. S., and Brown, B. D. 


Reading Is Riches. iets 

. Reading for Understanding 
Reading through Précis. . 
Reading for Skill 

Reading with Clues............ 
Reading in High Gear.. 

. Reading and Thinking. . 

“Experiences in Reading and Thinking” 

“Practices in Reading and Thinking” 

“Problems in Reading and Thinking” 
For Better Reading 

Book I, “Quest” 

Book IT, ‘‘Ventures” 

Book III, *‘Rewards" 
Flying the Printways 
Following Printed Trails ..... 
Read and Comprehend 
Develop Your Reading....... 


Reading for Enjoyment 


Growth in Reading 


" Book I, ‘Reading for Experience’ : 


Publisher 


.L. W. Singer Co.... 

D. Appleton-Century. . 
D. Appleton-Century . 
Noble and Noble... 
Benjamin H. Sanborn.. 
Harper and Brothers. 
Macmillan.......... (A 


. He ath 

. Heath 
Brown.... 
Brown.. 
Foresman..... 
.Scott, Foresman. . 4 
Harper and Brothers... 


Little, 
. Little, 


‘Give ve Self-Improvement in Reading..............McGraw-Hill 


Scott, Foresman... . 


Book IT, “ ‘Growing Up in Reading’ ER ore 


Book III, 
Book IV, 


“Reading for Life’ 


Book II 
Making Sense 


. You and Your Re ading 
. Improving Your Reading 


“Reading for Work and Cc “ollege”’ 
. Thinking in English 


Date Pages 
1941 
1936 
1934 
1936 
1940 
1938 
3- book 
1940 
1940 
1940 


2 3 
3-b k 


1940 
1940 
1940 
1938 
1936 
1937 
1941 
1941 
1940 
1941 
193 
2-book ser 
1938 
1939 ) 
4-book serie 
.193 
1939 
1940 
1941 
2-book ser 
1940 
1940 
3- box k set 
1936 
1938 
~1939 
1940 


1938 





SELECTED REFERENCES 


PERTAINING TO ORAL READING OR DRAMATICS 





Author, editor, or complies 


Abney, Leake 


Cohen, Helen L. ‘ 

Fuller, Henry H., and Weaver, 
Gullan, Marjorie . 
Gullan, Marjorie, and Sansom, Clive...... 


Hartley, Roland E., and Power, € 
Hicks, Helen G 

Keppie, Elisabeth EB... . 2.2... ccc eee ees 
Leonard, Sterling A..... 

Lockitt, Charles H... . 

Marsh, Florence A 

Raubicheck, Letitia 

Robinson, Marion P., and Thurston, R.L. 
Schoolfield, Lucille D 

Smith, Evelyn 


Snook, Lee O 
Webb, Marie A 


= See 


Title 
Choral Secsbing hesatioasts for the 
Junior High 
One Act Plays by Modern Authors 
How To Read Aloud 


..Choral Speaking. . 
.Poet Speaks: 


An ‘Anthology for C horal 
Speaking 
Short Plays from Great Stories 


ee IE CI oo ott s's ccc meee sings sic 


Choral Verse Speaking 

The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. 
Plays for Youth 

Plays for Young People 

Improving Your Speech 

. Poetry Arranged for the Speaking € “hoir. 
Better Speech and Better Reading 

Plays from Literature 


Yearbook of Short Plays... 


..One-Act Plays 


Publisher 


Expression Co.... 


Harcourt, Brace...... 
Silver, Burdett 


..Expression Co 


S. J. Reginald ‘Saunde rs 
(Toronto) 
Macmillan. . 


. Noble and Noble. 


Expression Co. 


. Little, Brown 


Longmans, Green 
Allyn and Bacon 
Noble and Noble 

. Expression Co 
Expression Co : 
Thos, Nelson and Sons 
Row, 


Peterson 


. Macmillan 


Date Pages 
1939 


.1934 
.1935 
1936 
1940 


.1928 
1939 
1939 
1934 
1938 
1931 
1934 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1938 
1940 
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Moo! 
Mott 


Murs 
Parr, 
Patte 
Pitki 
Scrip 
Smit! 
Smit! 
Whit 
Wrer 
Wrer 
Wrer 


SELECTED LIST OF WORKBOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL READING CLASSES 





Author i Publisher 


Madden, M 


Almack, John 
McCall, William 
Norvell, G. W 
McCall, William 
elah M 
Elda, and McCal 


ss, Elizabeth (¢ 
A., and Foster 


ell, David H.; Karp, 
ly, E. I. 
bury, Rachel 
, Clement H., anc 
Simpson, Robert G., ar 
Strang, Ruth 
Sumner, S. Clayvto 





MANUALS 





Author itle Publisher 
Adler, Mortimer J W tead a B Simon and Schuster 
Boyd, Jessie, and others Chas. Scribner's Sot 
Cleary, Florence D.. H. W. Wilson 
Cole, Luella W., and Ferguson, J. M.. tuder ruide te fficient St Farrar and Rinehart 
Confrey, Burton | Newman Book §S 
Westminster, Md.) 
Crawford, Claude C I Houghton Mifflin 
Crawley, Sumner L tudying Efficient Prentice-Hall 
Frederick, Robert W ( udy D. Appleton-Century 
Hamilton, James A 1 ciet g Saunders Press 
Hilkert, Robert N oins ir Work Well The Hill School 
(Pottstown, Pa.) 
Jones, Edward S Improvement of Study abit Foster and Stewart 
Jordan, Arthur M How To Study Christopher Pub. House 
Kahn, Samuel... . How To Study Meador Pub. Co 
Kornhauser, Arthur W , How To Study... Univ. of Chicago 
Lewis, Ervin E., and Lesser, Goldie D Adventures with Books and Librar American Book Co 
McCallister, James M.. ae Purposeful Reading in College D. Appleton-Century 
Moore, Herbert. ...... Reading and Study Aids The Author 
Mt. Holyoke College 
Mott, Carolyn, and Baisden, L. B The Children’s Book on How To Use B has. Scribner's Sons 
and Libraries 
Mursell, James L ; Streamline Your Mind J. B. Lippincott 
Parr, Frank W..... ‘ How To Study Effectivel; Prentice-Hall 
Patterson, Jere W... How To Study Princeton Univ, Press 
Pitkin, Walter W., and others Learning How To Leart McGraw-Hill 
Scripture, Elizabeth, and Greer, M. R Find It Yourself H. W. Wilson 
Smith, Everett P.......... The How of Study Echo Pub. Co 
Smith, Samuel, and Littlefield, A. W Best Methods of Studs Barnes and Noble 
Whipple, Guy M.. How to Study Effectively Public School Pub. ¢ 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert... .. Study Hints for High School Student Stanford Univ. Press 
Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Cole, L. W. How To Read Rapidly and Well Stanford Univ. Press 


Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Larsen, R. P Studying Effectively Stanford Univ. Pres 








SELECTED TITLES OF EASY PRACTICE MATERIALS 





Author or editor 


Title 


Publisher Date 








Bennett, Richard 
Bidwell, Percy W. 


Blackmore, Richard D. (Adapted by 
Rachel Jordan and others). 

Buck, Frank 

Buckingham, B. R. 


Buff, Mary 


Committee on Materials of Instruction. sad 


Compton, Ray, and others 
Cook, Thomas R 
Dickens, Charles ( Adapted by “Mabel D. 
Holmes). 
(Adapted by Carolyn P. Timm). 


(Adapted by Carolyn P. Timm)... . 


Doyle, Thomas L. 
Follett, D. W., and others. 


Foreign Policy Association 


Gideonse, Harry D 
Herzberg, Max J., and Mones, Leon. 


Howe, Merrill L., and Howe, J. R 
Judd, Charles H. 


Keasbey, William P., and Keasbey, 
Bonita 
Law, Frederick H.. . 


Leary, 


MeNeil, Horace J...... 
Meader, Stephen W. 
Mertz, Henry A ‘ 


Mikels, Rosa M 
Mills, Enos A 


Moderow, Gertrude, and others 
Mullen, Sarah M., and Lang, M.S 


O'Donnell, Mabel 

Persky, Louis J. 

Rains, Marie C. 

Reppert, Emma L A 

Scott, Sir Walter (Adapted by Carolyn n 
P. Timm) 

Stevenson, Robert L. (Adapted by T. E. 
Dunshee and Minna Ludeke) 

Stewart, Maxwell S.. 


Strang, Ruth, and others 


Stix, Thomas L 


Stratton, Clarence (Adapted by Ger- 
trude Moderow) 

Taylor, Irma H. 

Thorndike, Edward L 


Williams, Blanche C............... 


Williams, Charlotte, and Madison, H. A. . 
Wunsch, William R., and Albers, Edna... 





Shawneen and the Gander 
The American Primers 


Lorna Doone 


sane Bemee Tres. oi ccccces 
. The Children’s Bookshelf 


. Dancing Cloud, the Navajo Boy 


Achievements of Civilization... 


. The Open Road. 


Conquests of Science 


.Modern American Short Stories 


; te) E> eer 
Tale of Two Cities. 

Nicholas Nickleby 

Great Moments from Great Stories. 
Follett Picture Stories........... 


Headline Books 


Public Policy Pamphlets 


.Americans in Action 


In the Best of Humor.. 

Modern World at Work ‘Series 
(Issued by the Nat'l Youth Adm'n) 

Wonder Stories from Nature 


Civilization Builders 


.Diecovery Series. ......cccceress 


Book I, “‘Adventure Bound”... 
Book II, ‘‘New Horizons" 
Book III, ‘‘Champions” 

Poems for a Machine Age 


. T-Model Tommy 
.Forty Famous Fables 


Washington to Lindbergh 


.Short Stories for English Courses 


Story of a Thousand Year Pine and 
Other Tales of Wild Life 
Six Great Stories 


. Playing the Game 


This New Age. 


Singing Wheels. .... 
Adventures in Sport 


.Lazy Liza Lizard 


Modern Short Stories........... 
Ivanhoe 


Treasure Island 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Fact and Story Series 
“Seven Days at Sea” 


“Here and There and Home” 
The Sporting Gesture 


When Washington Danced......... 


Perilous Journeys...... 
The Thorndike Library . 


New Narratives 


. Modern Wonder Book Library 


.Univ. of Chicago 


.Univ. of 


. Harcourt, Brace 


Doubleday, Doran 1937 
1935-40 
Press 


. Scott, Foresman 1938 


. .George G. Harrap 1939 


(London) 
1934-: 


.. Viking Press... 1937 
.Am. Council on 1932 


Education 


. Harcourt, Brace..... .1938 


Harcourt, Brace... ...1939 
Chas, Scribner's Sons. . 1939, 


..Globe Book Co.......1941 


D. C. Heath. 1929 


..D. C. Heath... 1930... 
..Globe Book Co.......1928.. 
.Follett Pub. Co. .....1935 


. The Ass’n...... (Since 1935) Li 
number, 


(Since 1933) 
Chicago Press 

D. Appleton- 1937 
Century 

Globe Book Co.......1941 

Government Print- 1940 
ing Office 

Hall and McCreary... 1937 


D. Appleton- 1939 
Century 


1936 
1936 
. 1937 
.1941 


. Harcourt, Brace. 1938 


Hall and McCreary... 1936 


.Hall and McCreary... 1937 
.Chas. Scribner's Sons. . 1935 


Houghton Mifflin.....1913 


.. Scott, Foresman..... . 1937 


D. Appleton- 1928 
Century 


.D. Appleton- 1930.. 


Century 
Row, Peterson. ......1940.., 
.1937 
John C. Winston. ... .1938 
McGraw-Hill. . .. 1939 
D. C. Heath... 1936 


D. C. Heath in 


Public Affairs. .(Since 1936) 
Committee 
(30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.) 
T. C.,Columbia Univ. 


.D. Appleton- 


Century 
Scott, Foresman 


Harcourt, Brace ..1940.. 

D. Appleton- 1935-— 36 
Century 

D. Appleton- 5960... 
Century 

Hall and McCreary... 1938 

D. Appleton- 1939... 
Century 

American Ed. Press. . 


tect 


ig 


3? 


96 


(A 2-book 
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Rue, | 
Shores 
Strang 


Sullive 


Van N 
Wheel 
Jan 
Wilkir 
Wilsor 
Wiltse 


See | 


Blair, 
Cunni: 
Hocke 


Mingo 


Witty, 


SELECTED BOOKLISTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 





Author, editor, or compiler 


sndrews, Siri 
reolund, Albert 
glund, 


Ruth E 
Rrown, Zaidee 


_ Stella S., and Herzberg, Max J 


cobs, Abraham 


int Committee, ALA, NEA, 
ngenfelter, Mary R 
eisure, Book Department 


Logasa, Hannah 


Mahoney, Bertha E., and Whitney, Elinor 


Memphis City Schools 


Morgan, Vera E 
New York Municipal Library 
Psychological 


Northwestern University, 


Clini 


Oregon State Department of Public In- 
struction 


Progressive Education Association 


Roos, Jean C 


Rue, Eloise 
Shores, Louis 
Strang, Ruth 


Sullivan, Helen B 


Van Nostrand, Jeanne ; 

Wheeling, Katherine E., and Hilson, 
Jane A, 

Wilkinson, Mary S. (Com. of the ALA) 


Wilson, Florence H., and Wilson, Howard E 


Wiltse, Earl W., chairman 


See also the following magazine articles: 
Blair, Glenn M.. 
Cunningham, Helen 
Hockett, John A 
Mingo, Jane 


Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David 


and NCTE 


“The Use of 


Title 


Children’s Catalog 


Easy Books Interesting to Children of 
Junior High School Age Who Have 
Reading Difficulties. 

Background Readings in Music 

Standard Catalog for High School Li 
brarians 

Classroom Literature 


Books for 
Schools 
Leisure Reading for 
Eight, and Nine 
The Magic Trail to 


Home Reading for High 


Grades Seven 


Adventure 


1000 Books for the Senior 
Library 

Vocations in Fiction 

3000 Books of Leisure 


High School 


Biography in Collections 

Historical Fiction and Other Reading 
References for History Classes in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 

Realms of Gold in Children's Books 

Five Years of Children's Books 

Remedial Reading, Bulletin No. 26 


Vocations in Short Stories 
An Invitation To Read 


Books for Retarded 
Ninth Grade 

\ Reading List for Retarded Readers 
in High School Science Classes 

How To Improve Reading in Grades 
7,8, and 9 

Alphabetical List of One Thousand 
Fiction Authors Classified by Subject 
and Maturity Level 

Background Readings 
History 

Subject Index to Readers 

Basic Reference Books 

Bibliography for Retarded Readers in 
High School 

Selected Vocabulary 
List 

Subject Index to High School Fiction 

Audio-Visual Materials for Junior 
and Senior High School Reading 

Right Book for the Right Child 

Bibliography of American Biography 

Report of the Committee Studying 
Corrective Reading and Library 
Service 

Books for Slow Readers in the Ele- 
mentary and Junior H. S. Grades 

Special Library for Slow Readers in the 
Junior High School Years 

The Booklist: A Guide to New Books 

The Horn Book 


Readers in the 


for American 


Interest Reading 


Subscription Books Bulletin 
Wilson Library Bulletin 


“The One Hundred Books Most En- 
joyed by Retarded Readers in Senior 
High Schools” 


‘A Booklist for a Retarded Ninth-Grade 


Class”’ 


“Reading Interests of Z-Section Pupils’’ 


“A List of Materials and Books Suit- 


able for Use in Remedial Reading’’ 
Booklists and Tests in 
Guiding Children’s Reading’ 


Publisher 


H. W 
Wint 
Press 


Wilson 


etka Educati 


H. W. Wi 
H.W. W 


Teachers Col 
Columbia Univ 
National Council of 
Teachers of English 
National Council of 
Teachers of English 
Training School for 
Boys (Orange County, 
New York) 
Americar 


Library, 


otate 


Library Ass'n 
rican Library Ass 
Leisure (683 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston) 
H. W. Wilson 
Mckir Pub. Co 


ley 


Doubleday, Doran 

Doubleday, Doran 

Board of Education 
Memphis, Tenn 

American Library Ass'n 

The Library (2230 Muni 
ipal Building) 

The University 


University 


Noble and Noble 


Univ. of Chicago Press 


H. W. Wilson 

American Library Ass'n 

American Library Ass'n 

Teachers College, Colum 
bia Univ. 

The Author (Boston Univ 
Reading Clinic) 

American Library 

H. W. Wilson 


Ass'n 


John Day 

MeKinley Pub. Co 

Nebraska State Dept 
(Bulletin No. 3 


E. P. Dutton 
Houghton Mifflin 
American Library Ass'n 
The Horn Book (264 
Boylston St., Boston) 


American Library Ass'n 
H. W. Wilson 


English Journal 


English Journal 
Elementary School 
Journal 


Teachers College Record 


Elementary English Revieu 


Date Pages 


1936 


1938 
1932 


193 
1937 
1938 


1939 


1929 
1936 
1939 


1938 


193 


357 
64 


166-68 


1941 
1941 


Monthly 
Bimonthly 


Quarterly 
Monthly 


30: 42-47 
January 1941 
25: 659-66; 
October 1936 
36: 26-34; 
September 1935 
31: 137-47; 
November 1929 
15: 167-69 
May 1938 
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INSTRUCTIONAL HELPS FOR BUILDING VOCABULARY 





Author Title How To Locate the Reference 





Texts aul Workbooks on V enstahery Building 
Breed, F. S., and Seale, E. C I a aed es sie da Lyons and Carnahan... . 1939-40 
Durrell, Donald D., and others........ Building Word Power in Primary Reading. .. World Book Co a 
Hart, Archibald Twelve Ways To Build a Vocabulary E, P. Dutton ans eee 
Hart, Archibald, and Lejeune, F. A....The Growing Vocabulary E. P. Dutton 1940 
Hewitt, Margaret, and Hewitt, Edwin. .Outline of Vocabulary Building ...(Chicago) Hewitt Pub. Co. .......1941 
Lewis, Ervin E., and others...........Adventures in Dictionary Land American Book Co... . .1936 
McMillin, Martha P....... ... Adventures in Vocabulary Building Harrison Pub. Co.... 1940 
Miller, Ward S : Henry Holt............1939 
Steadman, John M Vocabulary Building Turner E. Smith 1940 
Steadman, J. M., and Cagle, E. M.....Vocabulary Building Workbook Turner E. Smith... ....1938 


Word Lists and Their Use in Instruction 
Barr, A. S., and Gifford, C. W “The Vocabulary of American History” Journal of Educational 20 
Research Septen 
Buckingham, B. R., and Dolch, E. W..A Combined Word List 
Cole, Luella W ..The Teacher's Handbook of Technical Public School Pub. Co. . 1940 
Vocabulary 
Cowley, Elizabeth B.................‘*Technical Vocabularies for Plane and Journal of Educational 
Solid Geometry” Research 
Curtis, Francis D.. -.eeeess.s.... Investigations of Vocabulary in Textbooks Ginn.. 
of Science for Secondary Schools 
Dix, John . eich .Vocabulary Booklet in the Social Studies The Author (324 S. 1938 
for Junior and Senior High School Chelsea St., Kansas City, Mo 
Dolch, Edward W..... ; ‘ .“A Basic Sight Vocabulary” Elementary School 3 
Journal Febr 
Gates, Arthur I ....e+..A List of Spelling Difficulties in 3876 Teachers College, 1937 
Words Columbia Univ. 
Horn, Ernest....... aber: pahine A Basic Writing Vocabulary Univ. of Iowa 1926 
(10,000 Words) (Mono. in Edn., First Seri 
a re Par ..."A Suggested Basic Vocabulary in Ameri- Journal of Educational 
can History for the Middle Grades”’ Research 
McHale, Catherine L ..“Vocabulary Building in Junior High Social Education 
School” 
Powers, Samuel R : ..."‘A Vocabulary of Scientific Terms for High Teachers College 
School Students" Record 
Stephenson, Orlando W...... A “The Special Vocabulary of Civics’’.........Journal of Educational 
Research November 1 
Thorndike, Edward L ‘ A Teacher's Word Book Teachers College, 1932 
Columbia Univ. 
Graded Word List for the Preparation of WPA, Division of Pro- 1939 
Reading Materials for Adult Education fessional and Service (Techni 
in the Foundation Fields Projects, Education Educatior 
and Training Section cular, 
(Washington, D. C.) Suppl. 





READING TESTS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL USE 


In view of the excellent recent summaries of reading tests already available, these sources 
rather than the tests themselves are cited below. 





Author Title Publisher Date Pages 





Bond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva........ Developmental Reading in High School Macmillan 1941... 
Buros, Oscar K., editor...............The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements The Author 1941...See “1 
Yearbook (Highland Park, N. J.) of ¢ 
Hovious, Carol .oceeecceessss.Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, D.C. Heath 1939. 
Grades VII to XII 
Traxler, Arthur E. aA. The Nature and Use of Reading Tests. .....Ed'l. Records Bureau. ..1941 
Wiltse, Earl W., chairman. ..s.s.s.s+Report of the Committee Studying Correc- Nebraska State Dept. . .1941. 
tive Reading and Library Service (Bulletin No. 3) 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne Appraisal of Growth in Reading Board of Education 1941 
(New York City) 





SELECTED LIST OF PROFESSIONAL REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS 


Author Title How To Locate the Reference 








General References on Reading Instruction 

Bond, Guy L., and Bond, Eva. . Developmental Reading in High School Macmillan... 
Center, Stella S Further Studies in Reading Noble and Noble 

(2nd Yrbk., New York City Ass'n. of Teachers of Eng 
Center, Stella S., and Persons, G. L....Teaching High-School Students To Read....D. Appleton-Century. ..1937.. 1 

(Mono. No. 6, Nat'l. Council of Teachers of Eng! 
Dolch, Edward W The Psychology and Teaching of Reading... . ) 
Dunn, Maud W., editor Handbook for the Improvement of Reading Board of Education 
in Junior High Schools (Long Beach, Calif.) 
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Refer 
B iker, 
Bennet 


Betts, | 


Birch, , 
Cole, L 


I olch, 
Elmenc 

and | 
Fernald 
Gilling} 


Greer, | 
Kirk, § 
McCall 
Monroe 
Stanger 


Ellen 
Tinker, 


sELECTED LIST OF PROFESSIONAL REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS— Continued) 





—— 
Author 
Donald D 


Arthur I 
William S., editor 


William S 


t Albert J 
ireth, Gertrude, and Wright, J. L 


{ovious, Carol. 

Los Angeles City Schools 

National Society for the Study of Ed- 
ucation 


Russell, David H.; Karp, E. E.; and 


Kelly, E. I. 
Smith, Nila B 


Stone, Clarence R 
Strang, Ruth M., and Rose, F. (¢ 


Strang, Ruth M., and others 


Traxler, Arthur E..... 
Wiltse, Earl W., chairman 


Witty, Paul A., and Kopel, David 


References on Directing Siudy 
Bennett, H. K. 
Book, William F 
Brink, William G 

ederick, Robert W., and others 
Ingles, May, and McCague, Anna ( 
Logasa, Hannah 
Lyman, Rollo L 


Robinson, Francis P 


Ward, Gilbert O.... 


Woodring, M. N., and Flemming, C. W. 


akam, Gerald A 


References on Remedial Instruction 


Baker, Harry J., and Leland, Bernice 
Bennett, Chester C. 


Betts, Emmett A... 


Birch, Jack W 
Cole, Luella W.... 


Dolch, Edward W..... ; ‘ 

Elmendorf, Laura G.; Jameson, A. T.; 
and Perce, F. C. 

Fernald, Grace M ‘ 

Gillingham, Anna, and Stillman, B. W 


89-90 
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Greer, Margaret R., and others 

Kirk, Samuel A 

McCallister, James M. 

Monroe, Marion.. . 
Stanger, Margaret A., and Donohue, 


Ellen K 
Tinker, Miles A 


Title 


Improvement of B Reading Abilitic 

Improvement of Reading 

Adjusting Reading Progr 

Reading in General Education 

Recent Trends in Reading 

“Summary of 
Reading” 

How To Increase Reading Ability 

Helping Children To Read 

Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, Grades 
VII to XII 

Helping Slow-Learning Adolescents in Ele 
mentary and Secondary Schools 

The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report 
36th Yearbook, Part I 

Report of the National Committee on Read 
ing. 24th Yearbook, Part I 

Reading Aids through the Grades 


ims to 


Investigations Relating t 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent 


Reading 


. Better Advanced Reading 


Problems in the Improvement of Reading 
in High School and College 

Bibliography Relating to Reading on 
High-School and College Level 


the 


.Ten Years of Research in Reading 


Report of the Committee Studying Corre« 
tive Reading and Library Service 
Reading and the Educative Process 


A Plan for Directed Study 
Type Reading 

Learning How To Study 
tively 

Directing Study 
Schools 

Directing Learning 


through Work 
and Work Effec- 


Activities in Secondary 


. Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries 


Study Hall in Junior and Senior High School 

The Mind at Work in Studying, Thinking 
and Reading 

Diagnostic and Remedial 
Effective Study 

The Practical Use of Books and Libraries 

Directing Study of High School Pupils 

“Recent Trends in Study” 


Techniques 


“Improvement of Reading and Study 
Habits" 


Reading and Study 


In Behalf of Non-Readers 
Inquiry into the Genesis of Poor Reading 
Correction of Reading 


Prevention and 


Difficulties 


. Retrieving the Retarded Reader 


Improvement of Reading with Special Ref 
erence to Remedial Instruction 

A Manual for Remedial Reading 

Games and Devices for Remedial Reading 


On Certain Language Disabilities 

Remedial Training for Children with 
Specific Disability in Reading, Spelling 
and Penmanship 

The Teachers Manual to Accompany “Prose 
and Poetry Journeys”’ 

Teaching Reading to 
Children 

Remedial 
Reading 


Slow Learning 


and Corrective Instruction in 


.Children Who Cannot Read 


Prediction and Prevention of Reading 
Difficulties 

‘Trends in Diagnostic and Remedial Read- 
ing as Shown by Recent Publications in 
This Field" 


Individuals 


How To Locate the Reference 


rld Book (¢ 
cmillan 
v. of Chicago Press 
Council on Ed'n 
niv. of Chicago Press 
urnal of Educational Annu 
Research Feb., March 
Longmans, Green 1940 
’.C., Columbia Univ 1940 
D. C. Heath 1939 


1940 
1935 
1941 
1940 
1939 


1941 
372 
1937 


Board of Education 
School Publication No 

Public School Pub. Co 

Publi 


School Pub. Co 1925 


Teachers College, 1938 
Columbia Univ. 
World Book Co 1925 


Webster Pub. Co 
Science Press 


1937 
1940 
The Author (Teachers 1938 
College, Columbia Univ 
Ed'l. Records Bureau 1941 
Nebraska State Dept 1941 
Bulletin No. 3) 


Ginn 


1939 


Leaf ¢ 1939 


low a) 


Kl pta I 
Mason City 


Ginn 


oose 


1926 


Doubleday, Doran 1937 
1938 
1937 
1938 


1924 


D. Appleton-Century 

H. W. Wilson 

Macmillan 

Scott, Foresman 

Harper and Brothers 1941 

F., W. Faxon 1926 

r.C., Columbia Univ 1935 

Teachers College 37: 27-49; 
Record October 1935 

Elementary School 36: 175-84 
November 1935 

1928 502 


Journal 
Macmillan 


1934 40 
1938 139 
(Contrib 
1936 


Public School Pub. Co 

Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ 

Row, Peterson 


to Ed'n 55 
402 


1940 24 
1938 


Public School Pub. Co 
Farrar and Rinehart 338 
1939 166 
1937 


Garrard Press 
Institute for Juvenile 
Research (Chicago) 
Williams and Wilkins 
Sackett and Wilhelms 


1936 
1940 


L. W. Singer Co. 1935 


Houghton Mifflin 1940 225 


D. Appleton- 1936 300 
Century 
Univ. of Chicago Press 


Oxford Univ. Press 


205 
191 


1932 
1937 
293-303; 
1938 


Journal of Educational 32: 
Research December 
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Appendix B 


Sources and Procedures 


In the introductory section of this bulletin four 
sources of information are mentioned: (a) ques- 
tionnaire replies from high-school principals; (b) 
reports from classroom teachers on their success- 
ful practices; (c) questions and comments submitted 
by a group of teachers in training in summer- 
school classes; and (d) the recent literature on high- 
school reading instruction. The manner in which 
each source contributed to the study is shown here. 

Questionnaire to principals—The study began 
with a brief inquiry on high-school reading pro- 
grams, submitted in March 1941, to all members 
of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and to a few additional principals and 
headmasters of private high schools. This ques- 
tionnaire asked for a general overview of the read- 
ing program: the need for reading instruction, 
present offerings, and an evaluation of what was 
being done in each school. It also requested the 
name and address of any teachers in the high school 
who, in the principal’s opinion, were doing out- 
standing work in some phase of reading instruction. 

Replies to this questionnaire were received from 
every state and from Hawaii, the numbers ranging 
from 2 in Rhode Island to 228 in New York—a 
total of 2275 responses. The six large geographical 
regions were represented as follows: the North- 
eastern states (including the District of Columbia), 
801; the Southeastern states, 230; the Middle- 
western states, 696; the Northwestern states, 174; 
the Southwestern states, 115; and the Far Western 
states (including Hawaii), 259. Public high schools 
provided 93 percent of the replies; private high 
schools, 7 percent. Eight percent of the reports 
came from principals of high schools below 100 in 
enrolment; 42 percent, from schools having 100 to 
499 pupils; 24 percent, from schools of 500 to 999 
pupils; and 26 percent, from schools of 1000 pupils 
or more. Table 1 shows the number and percent 
of replies received from high schools of different 
types. 

For the most part, this questionnaire called for 
specific information which could be analyzed thru 
frequency tabulations and percents. These data 
are discussed in section II of the bulletin and 
some of the most significant tables are reproduced 
in this Appendix (Tables 3 to 10 inclusive). 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF PRIN- 
CIPALS’ REPLIES BY TYPE OF 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Number of Percent of 
replies replies 





Type of School 








Junior high schools. ............... 
Senior high schools 
Junior-senior high schools.......... 








Questionnaire to teachers—The inquiry to teach 
ers was a request for an informal and somewha; 
detailed report on the one phase of reading jp 
struction which in the teacher’s own opinion re; 
resented the high light of his work. 
dressed to the outstanding teachers 
principals. 

Replies to this questionnaire came from 3) 
teachers, 303 of them identified with public hig: 
schools and 17 with private schools. The replice 
were widely distributed geographically, coming 
from 37 states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. There were 183 replies from teachers j; 
senior high schools; 73 from teachers in junior hig! 
schools; and 64 from teachers in combined junior- 
senior schools. According to major teaching fields 
the replies were distributed as follows: English 
153; separate classes in reading, 76; social studies 
41; science and mathematics, 26; library service 
13; and all others, 11. Table 2 shows the number 
of teachers estimating that they devote various 
portions of their time to reading instruction. 

Replies to this questionnaire did not lend them. 
selves readily to tabulation and statistical analysis 
They consisted, for the most part, of descriptive 
and explanatory statements, varying in length from 
a single paragraph to 25-page reports. Lists of 
materials were sometimes included, as were sample 
forms, course outlines, illustrative materials, and 


TABLE 2.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACH. 
ERS’ REPLIES ACCORDING TO THE 
ESTIMATED PERCENT OF TIME DE. 
VOTED TO READING INSTRUCTION 


It was a 
named 





Percent 
of replies 


Number 
of replies 


Estimated percent of time given 
to reading instruction 





1 3 





75-100 percent.... : 3 a 14 
50— 74 percent , ‘ 17 
25-— 49 percent oe ~~ 30 

O- 24 percent ~ waged 39 


100 





other pertinent enclosures. Aside from Tables 2 
and 11 in this Appendix, the teachers’ reports 
are referred to in this bulletin not by means of fre- 
quencies and percents but rather by specific com 
ments. Sometimes a comment is quoted or para 
phrased in order to set forth an oft-repeated sug- 
gestion or warning. Many times reference is made 
to unique or unusual practices which should prove 
suggestive to other teachers. 

The teachers’ questionnaire reports were used 
more or less directly in the development of ever 
section of this bulletin. Major use was made 0! 
them, however, in connection with sections III to V! 

Collaboration of students in education classes— 
Seventy-four students in summer-school classes © 
operated in this study, contributing to it in three 
ways. First, each student listed, on separate 
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100 
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x 5” cards or slips of paper, from one to ten 
wecific questions about the teaching of reading. 
They were asked to make their questions quite 
wecific, introducing them with such phrases as 
When should... ?” “What is the best way to 

>” “Where can one find ...?” “Who should 

»” or “How can the teacher .. .?” 

The second type of help given by these students 
consisted of their specific comments and sugges- 
ons with reference to a few of the questions, after 
these had been classified and redistributed. Each 
ymment, as well as each question, was listed on 
separate card or slip of paper to facilitate its 
assifcation and use. Finally, many of the students 
,epared individual outlines, listing the topics or 
general phases of reading to include in a bulletin 
ff the type being planned. 

A majority of the students who cooperated in 
the manner just explained were graduate students, 
experienced teachers, and, at the time the work was 
lone, were taking university courses pertaining 
to the improvement of reading and study habits. 
[heir questions and comments proved invaluable 
in determining the areas to be included in this 
report and the appropriate relative emphasis for 
various topics. Their comments included 
iseful sources of additional information and specific 
suggestions on classroom practices. The instructors 
of the cooperating classes are named in a later 
paragraph of this Appendix. (See ‘“Acknowl- 
edgments.” ) 

Reference sources—In surveying the 
on reading, a systematic review 
sources listed from 1935 to the present time in such 
comprehensive guides as the Cumulative Book 
Index, Education Index, Gray’s Summaries of Read 
ing Investigations, the Review of Educational 
Research for December 1934 and February 1938, 
and Traxler’s Ten Years of Research in Reading.’ 
From these leads and from the citations added as 
the work went forward, more than 100 books, 
monographs, and research reports and more than 
400 articles in professional journals were consulted. 


also 


literature 


was made of 


TABLE 3.—THE READING PROBLEM AS 
VIEWED BY HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS 





Percent of replies 


Schools 
of all 
types 


Num- 
ber of 
replies 


Seriousness of 
reading problems Public Private 


schools schools 
2 3 4 5 


Reading is one of the 
school’s most acute in- 
structional problems. 

Reading is a problem but 
is not particularly seri- 
ous in this school , 1,192 52 

Reading is not a problem 
in this school : 2 


1,036 


Total . . 2.275 100 


TABLE 4.—PERCENT OF TEACHERS 
REPORTED TO BE ALERT TO READ.- 
ING PROBLEMS 





Percent of replies indicating each level 
Proportion of of teacher interest 
teachers alert to 
reading problems Ail 
and contributing public 
helpfully to high 
their solution schools 


Junior- 

Junior Senior senior 
high high high 

schools schools schools 


Private 
high 
schools 


2 : 6 


» to 


Less than '% 


Number of cases 
on which 
cents are based 


per- 
2,100 





TABLE 5.—PERIOD DURING WHICH 
MORE THAN HALF OF THE TEACH- 
ERS IN 587 SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN 
GIVING SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
READING PROBLEMS 





Percent of schools in which 
the reading program has 
been in progress 
Num- 
ber of 
cases 


Type or size of school 
This 
year 
only 


More 
than 2 to 
5 years 5 years 


1 3 4 


All public high schools ; 20 
Junior high schools 
Senior high schools 73 19 
Junior-senior h. s. 37 15 
Fewer than 100 pupils 7 14 
100-499 pupils 14 
500-999 pupils ) Z| 
1,000 pupils or more 32 

Private high schools 55 42 





6.— PROVISIONS MADE FOR 
IN 2,110 PUBLIC HIGH 


TABLE 
READING 
SCHOOLS 





Percent of schools in which each 
provision is found 


Special 
atten- 


Special 
reading 
instruc- tion to 
tion reading 
given in 
in the certain 
school regular 
library classes 


Num- A 
ber of reading 
cases clinic 


Special 
correc- 
tive or 
reme- 
dial 
classes 


Size of school 


1 5 6 


Below 100 pupils Z 13 
100-499 pupils 32 18 
500-999 pupils 
1,000 pupils or 

more 








+See Journal of Educational Research; annually; February, March, or April issue 


* Traxler, Arthur E. Ten Years of Research in Reading. Educational Records Bulletin, N 


Records Bureau, 1941. 195 p. 


New York: the Educational 
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TABLE 7.—THE CURRICULUM STATUS OF SPECIAL CLASSES IN READING 





Percent * of schools 
Number Enrolment Enrolment | Regular No | Reading is Rea ling is 
of in reading in reading | credit is credit is | ome course an additions 





Type and size of high school cases classes classes given for given for | ina course 
usually is by usually is work in work in norma! an extra 
assignment voluntary reading reading | program subject 


1 2 4 5 6 8 


} 
Public high schools ia ret 930 14 | 59 
| 


38 38 
$1 35 
55 33 
69 25 


Below 100 pupils 32 s 22 
100-499 pupils. . 282 16 
500-999 pupils. . . 257 13 
1,000 pupils or more.... ‘ 359 12 


33 64 


Private high schools.......... 74 17 








*The various pairs of percents do not total 100 because, in each case, there were a few replies which stated that 
“neither” of the alternatives was followed in their respective schools. 





TABLE 8.—PERCENT OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH EACH OF FOUR INSTRUCTIONAL 
PRACTICES IS FOLLOWED WITH OUTSTANDING SUCCESS IN ONE OR MORE 
REGULAR CLASSES 





Percent? of schools in which each practice is followed 
ee Tee 2s Percent 
Systematic Instruction of schools 
Type and size of school Effective Differ- provision on special using none 
supervised entiated of easy skills re- of these 
study assignments reading quired in practices 
materials subject 





3 4 5 6 


Public high schools “Ei 38 44 37 29 
Junior high schools hea as 50 52 49 30 
Senior high schools = abe ateianso 34 42 35 
Junior-senior high schools. Fe wal & peers 39 43 34 


Below 100 pupils........ , sigalih avert 40 25 23 
100-499 pupils........ ‘ ; ‘ 42 36 29 
500-999 pupils......... Wey Seer ‘ 36 50 

1,000 pupils or more......... 31 57 49 


Private high schools. . . 165 33 35 33 





*The percents in each row do not total 100 because on some reports two or more practices were checked; on others 





TABLE 9.—PRINCIPALS’ RATINGS OF THE WORK IN READING IN THEIR OWN 
SCHOOLS 





Percent of schools in which reading program was rated Dercent 





Amongthe Reasonably Just fair; Very . a 
Type and size of school best to be adequate, merely a poor; on this 
found tho not good wholly ia 
anywhere outstanding beginning inadequate 


1 5 6 


Public high schools 
Junior high schools... . 
Senior high schools ; 
Junior-senior high schools. 


50 27 
51 14 

29 
48 30 


43 39 
47 34 
50 24 
54 15 


Below 100 pupils 
100-499 pupils 

500-999 pupils. ........ 
1,000 pupils or more 


Private high schools 38 10 








DING TABLE 10.—RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF VARIOUS READING PROVISIONS IN 
SCHOOLS WHERE THE TOTAL PROGRAMS ARE CONSIDERED BEST AND 
POOREST 


es 





Reading is Percent of schools 


iditiong 


Course 


ia 


The group 
an extra Reading situation or provision rated “among Those rated 
subject 


the best to “very poor; 
be found wholly 
anywhere” inadequate” 


Extent to which reading is a problem: 
One of the most acute bud 
_ A problem but not especially serious 
3, Reading is not a problem 


Percent of teachers interested: 
. Below 25 percent 
, 25-49 percent 

3, 50-74 percent...... 
. 75 percent or more.. 


An all-faculty attack on reading, Within the past 5 years 


Pupils reached by the reading program: 
1. All pupils 
2. Part of the pupils (mostly corrective and remedial cases 
3, Virtually none 


Agencies and channels used in reading instruction: 
1. A reading clinic... .. 
2, Special classes in reading : 
3. Special reading instruction in the school library 
4. Special attention to reading in regular classes... 


Percent 
f schools 
sing none 
of these Instructional procedures followed: 
practices 1. Effective supervised study 

2. Differentiated assignments. .... : 

3, Systematic provision of easy materials ‘ 

4. Instruction in the reading skills required in each field 


Systematic, regular use of reading tests... . 


Number of cases on which percents are based 





TABLE 11.—TEACHING SITUATION IN WHICH 320 TEACHERS ARE DOING OUT- 
STANDING WORK IN SOME PHASE OF READING 





Number of teachers whose major teacher assignment is identified with 


Types of reading instruction Junior- Science 
being done this year Junior Senior senior Regular Special Social or The Other 
high high high English reading studies mathe-_ school 


situa 
schools schools schools classes classes classes matics 


library tions 


5 9 10 
Percent 
not incidental instruction in reading 
‘eporting regular courses in other fields 
on this Systematic instruction in reading 
item regular courses in other fields. . . 
Instruction in “‘reading’’ classes. ...... 
Instruction in ‘“‘how-to-study” classes 
Instruction in reading in special library 


Remedial instruction, clinical type. . 





his means systematic instruction in reading which is neither part of a regular subjectmat 


ter course nor yet < 
@ separate class in reading—work in reading in homerooms, study halls, etc. 
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East Orange High School, East Orange, N. J.; Mrs. Frances 
S. Brocx, Claysville High School, Claysville, Pa.; F. S. 
Brown, Roeliff Jansen Central School, Hillsdale, N. Y.; 
CaroLtyn J. Burnsipe, Point Loma High School, San Diego; 
Marcaret Canritt, Steinmetz High School, Chicago; Mrs. 
Evita CANTERBURY, James S. Deady Junior High School, 
Houston; E. M. Carty, Erasmus Hall High School, New 
York City; THropore Cavins, Lake Forest High School, Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Ruta Cuesney, Emerson Junior High School, 
Los Angeles; Vera E. Crarx, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Rockford, Ill.; ANNa Cowan, Collinwood High School, Cleve- 
land; Cuartes Crinc, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Leonarp CuHrisTeNsEN, Willard Junior High School, 
Berkeley; Frepertck B. Davis,, Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn.; Crarence De Graar, Hope College, Holland, Mich.; 
Dorts F. DeLonc, Mexico Centralized School, Mexico, N. Y.; 
Ours G. Dryer, Kaukauna High School, Kaukauna, Wis.; 
Ernet E. Ewrnc, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Lute A, Feeney, Franklin Junior High School, Long Beach; 
Rosert W. Forses, Central Senior High School, Kansas City, 
Mo.;' Dorotuy V. Foster, Weatherwax Senior High School, 

, Wash.; BertHa Garpner, Roosevelt Intermediate 
School, Wichita, Kans.; KatHertne Garwoop, Nunda, N. Y.; 
Ester H. Geart, Freehold High School, Freehold, N. J.; La 
Retne Garirrin, Emerson Junior High School, Enid, Okla.; 
Lots C. Grove, Hannibal High School, Hannibal, Mo.; E. D. 
Haertter, Irvington High School, Irvington, N. J.; R. L. 
Hocue, Norwich High School, Norwich, N. Y.; Gtapys L. 
Horrman, DeKalb Junior High School, DeKalb, Ill.; Ex1za- 
BETH Hurst, Grand Haven, Mich.; AtmeNe Ivy, Thomas 
Jefferson High School, Port Arthur, Texas; Joun E. Jacoss, 
Lawrence Junior High School, Lawrence, Kans.; ELeEANor N. 


JouNnson, Newburyport High School, Newburyport, Mass.; 


Mrs. VERNETTE Kauporc. R 
MarRIon B. Kettey, (; 


C. L. Joy, Proctor, Vt.; 
High School, Minneapolis; 
High School, New Haven; Dororny M. Kerner 
Junior High School, San Francisco; Louise A. Kerrp,y 
Maple Heights High School, Maple Heights, Ohio: wy, 
E. Koontz, Pittsfield Community High School, Pittsfield 
Marion L’AMorEAUX, Newark High School, Newark, N 
BuTLer LaucHuin, Lindblom High School, Chicago; Ep;ry 
W. Lawson, East High School, Rockford, Ill.: Berry, | 
Leavitt, Tuley High School, Chicago; Cora Leur, West Hip} 
School, Cleveland; Atetuia LINpsEy, Roseville Joint Unio, 
High School, Roseville, Calif.; Epira M. Luce, Catski) 
Junior-Senior High School, Catskill, N. Y.; Anna G. \ 
GratH, Lindblom-Hubbard High School, Chicago;  Jyss 
McLetsH, Santa Clara Union High School, Santa (Cla; 
Calif.; Harotp C. Martin, Goshen Central School, Gosh, 
N. Y.; Grace G. Mitter, Fulleton Union High School, Fy 
ton, Calif.; EstHER Mittetr, Westover School, Middlebyr ry 
Conn. ; Mrs. Winona E. Moore, Monroe Hig gh Scho 
Rochester, N. Y.; J. H. Muetter, Westford Academy, 
ford, Mass.; Bernice Newkirk, York Community 
School, Elmhurst, Ill.; G. Lourse Nickerson, Crosby Hig} 
School, Belfast, Maine; Dorotuy F. Osspurn, Westlake Juni 
High School, Oakland; Henry G. Owens, Salem Colle: 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Jean C. Parkuitt, Golden Gay 
Junior High School, Oakland; Griapys L. Persons, Theodor 
Roosevelt High School, New York City; Dora Cox Purrups 
Lakeland Junior High School, Lakeland, Fla.; Mmopy 
Prerce, Southwest High School, St. Louis; Rozserr Popp; 
prEcK, Regional High School, Springfield, N. J.; Verma G 
Racop, Saegertown High School, Saegertown, Pa.; Frem, 
RapkE, Shorewood High School, Shorewood, Wis.; Harar 
L. Rea, Norwood High School, Norwood, Ohio; Caroumy: 
M. Reepy, Northwest Junior High School, Reading, Pa 
Frank B. Rice, Central High School, Omaha; Bernice | 
Roserts, Kelly High School, Chicago; Heten M. Roperrs 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver; Verona | 
RoTHENBUsH, Starling Junior High School, Columbus, Oh 
Ray P. Ruppert, Gering High School, Gering, Nebr.; Mitor 
C. Scumupt, College High School, Moorhead, Minn.; M: 
DRED ScHROTBERGER, Churchill Junior High School, Gales 
burg, Ill.; Howarp G. Surneman, Clinton Central High 
School, Clinton, N. Y.; Katruryn O. SHOWALTER, Sh 
ton High School, Shillington, Pa.; Katre L. Smirn, LaFa 
ette High School, LaFayette, Ala.; T. M. Smirn, Me 
City Schools, Memphis; Jutia A. Spracue, Muskegon Heig! 
High School, Muskegon Heights, Mich.; I. T. Srenore 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati; C. P. Srinson, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Mrs. Artene Cout- 
YER Swanson, Ossining Junior-Senior High School, Ossining 
N. Y.; H. A. Tompson, Boise Senior High School, Boise 
Idaho; Mary E. Tuurston, Anderson Senior High Scho 
Anderson, Ind.; Eteanor A. Tritton, West Junior High 
School, Ashtabula, Ohio; ANNE TurRGASEN, William Horlick 
High School, Racine, Wis.; KatHryn UtsHarer, Bradford 
Senior High School, Bradford, Pa.; Harrrer S. Wanner! 
Roosevelt Junior High School, New Brunswick, N. J.; Ruts 
P. Weis, San Diego High School, San Diego; Cuartes Wexis 
University School, Shaker Heights, Ohio; BeNNie F. Werze! 
Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles; Lawrence £ 
Waite, Rudyard Public Schools, Rudyard, Mich.; M. En 
Waite, Chautauqua Central High School, Chautauqua, N. Y.; 
Ira Wrtper, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, Long 
Island, N. Y.; ExizasetnH Witwiams, William Horlick Hig 
School, Racine, Wis.; W. A. Wirticn, Milwaukee Country 
Day School, Milwaukee: Witttam R. Woop, Evanston Town 
ship High School, Evanston, Ill.; Mary E. Wooprorp, Sanger 
Union High School, Sanger, Calif.; MABEL ZIMMERMAN 
Bryan High School, Bryan, Ohio. 

Lists and descriptive leaflets pertaining to in- 
structional materials and professional references 
on high-school reading, as well as copies of some 
such materials, were made available by leading 
publishers. These proved indispensable in compil- 
ing and verifying the lists of materials included 
in Appendix A. 

To those responsible for the foregoing assistance 
and to many others who cooperated less directly, but 
helpfully, with this study, the Research Division 
expresses sincere appreciation. 
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